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IMPROVE YOUR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


and at the same time obtain 
the information required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments 
a simple solution of the accounting problems set up by the 
Federal Social Security Act. Often the exceptional speed, 
ease and economy of new Burroughs machines make it pos- 
sible for employers actually to lower accounting costs and 
still have the additional information required. 


In fact, many say: ‘‘We. are glad the Social Security Act 
prompted us to investigate, because we now have the complete 
payroll accounting system we have needed for a long time.”’ 


We suggest that you call the local Burroughs office. A 
Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how we can 
assist you to meet your problem with the minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting cost. 


THIS NEW FOLDER 
MAY HELP YOU 


Burroughs has just prepared an interesting descrip- 
tive folder illustrating complete payroll accounting 
methods, with typical forms for maintaining the 
information required by the Social Security Act. 
The forms show representative entries and suitable 
column headings. You may have this folder without 
charge simply by filling in and mailing the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6147 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me the new folder, ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustra- 
tions of forms for compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. 


Name 
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FOR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs Typewriter Payroll Accounting 
Machine writes check, earnings record, 
employee’s statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Column selection auto- 
matically controlled. All totals accumulated. 


Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine posts 
earnings records, automatically prints dates 
in proper columns, automatically subtracts 
deductions—calculates net pay. 


* 


sia PE glee cs Sees 
Burroughs Electric Carriage Check-Writing 
Typewriter writes payroll checks either in 
units or in strips. Payroll summary com- 
pleted at same operation. Fast and easy 
insertion and removal of checks. 


Burroughs Automatic Payroll Machine writes 
check, employee’s earnings statement, earn- 
ings record and payroll summary in one 
operation. Accumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejects and stacks checks in order. 
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A Plan to Free Business from 


E ARE faced today 
with a host of eco- 
nomic problems that 
must be solved in the 
interest of industrial order and 
prosperity. But we cannot expect 
the politician, the social worker or 
the labor leader to assume respon- 
sibility for their solution. The 
American business man—and no 
one else—must cope with such vital 
questions as unemployment and the 
relation between government and 
industry since they fall properly 
within his particular province. 

It is evident, of course, that in- 
dustry, which has long been caught 
in the morass of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, cannot extricate itself over- 
night. But it can make headway 
toward firm ground if it will guide 
itself by means of a _ concrete 
philosophy of organization and 
action which will take all elements 
in our economic structure into con- 
sideration and weld them into a 
harmonious whole dedicated to 
serving the interests of all. 

Within the limitations of this 
brief article I will attempt to 
sketch a philosophy which, it is 
hoped, will enable us to realize the 
rich possibilities of the machine 
age, and to work with, instead of 
pulling against, the trend of the 
times. 

From this point of view, the 
period in which we live dictates, 
above all, that we shall not be 
“prisoners of politics.” To submit 
the economy to political domina- 
tion and control is to shackle it 
with bonds that cannot help but 
restrict the progress of this coun- 


POLITIGAL CONTROL 


Can business establish an economic leadership of its own, 
as the author of “The Commonwealth of Industry” claims? 


® 
By BENJAMIN A. JAVITS 





BUSINESS SECURITY 


UT of the ballyhoo of the two 
political conventions comes one 
all-important business fact: No matter 
which party wins in November, business 
is going to be “regulated” in the public 
interest. The degree of regulation may 
be less pronounced if the Republican 
party wins than if the Democratic party 
wins, but any political party merely 
carries out the mandate of the electo- 
rate, and the majority of people in this 
country today, rightly or wrongly, want 
business regulated. 
So long as this sentiment prevails 
business men must feel a sense of inse- 
curity. Dammed up recovery cannot flow freely until 
this public distrust of business and business men is 
removed. It is of little use to blame the politician. If busi- 
ness itself will not supply the needed leadership, it is to 
be expected that the politician will capitalize the oppor- 
tunity. Business needs leadership. With that leadership 
it needs a plan. 

The plan proposed here by Mr. Javits may not be the 
best plan, but at least it is a plan that brings into sharp 
focus the essential objectives of such a program. Obvi- 
ously there are defects in this plan. The danger of arti- 
ficial price fixing is not squarely met. There is the prob- 
lem of the domination of the weak by the strong; the 
rock on which NRA foundered.—J. C. A. 
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In uIs review of Mr. Javits’ 
new book Warren M. Persons, well- 
known consulting economist of New 
York City, had this to say about 
the author: “Javits’ plan is the re- 
sult of a decade’s hard thinking, 
analysis and debate by a success- 
ful Wall Street lawyer. He knows 
the tricks of politicians, financiers, 
captains of industry, the garden 
variety of urban and rural specu- 
lators—and of his fellow lawyers. 
He believes that his plan will un- 
shackle our chains of bondage to 
politicians, to the pirates of 
finance, industry and labor rack- 
ets.” The book—“The Common- 
wealth of Industry: The Separa- 
tion of Industry and the State”— 
is one of the most widely discussed 
business books of recent years, and 
his plan is receiving consideration 
of both “industry” and “the state” 











try. Governmental bureaucracy, 
with its burden of heavy taxes and 
with its invasion of the rights of 
business men, is a far cry from the 
system envisioned by the writers of 
the Constitution. 

A little study will show how 
simple was the relationship between 
government and industry in 1789, 
when government lacked the top- 
heavy structure it has lately been 
rearing. It is only by stripping the 
state of its improper functions and 
returning to business its original 
rights and privileges that it is 
possible to proceed along the path 
marked out by the founders of this 
country. 

Once a true relationship between 
government and business has been 
evolved, it will be possible to make 
the Commonwealth of Industry a 
sovereignty in its own right. In- 
dustry, by which I mean everyone 
in the economic process from the 
investor down through the con- 
sumer, is our “fiftieth state.”? The 
forty-eight states are sovereign, 
the Federal government is sover- 
eign, but industry, which combines 
all of them, certainly so far as the 
people are concerned, has no 
sovereignty of its own at the pres- 
ent time. 

With an integrated plan and 
program it will be possible to set 
up a system of self-government, 
with the trade associations of the 
various industries culminating in 
a National Economic Council, in 
which all parts of the economy 
would be represented. This would 
be our Commonwealth of Industry 
—or, in the words of President 
Roosevelt, an economic constitu- 
tional order. The constitutional 
guarantees, the cases decided by 
the Supreme Court, particularly 
those relating to the anti-trust 
laws, and the statutes presently on 
the books of the nation, practi- 
cally insure the functioning of a 
Commonwealth system and give it 
the power of self-regulation. No 
additional legislation is required, in 
my opinion as a lawyer. 

The public interest would be 
safeguarded by the fact that in- 


dustry would be permitted to 
govern itself only if it fulfilled its 
social obligations as embodied in 
legal contracts for which it first 
received court approval. Th 
courts, as now, would have the right 
to determine on complaint of an) 
individual or group whether th 
public interest was protected at al 
times. The power of government t« 
decide questions affecting the pub 
lic welfare would not be taken 
away, but the accent would be on 
making the courts, and not the 
politicians, the final arbiters as to 
what business may or may not do. 

For the first time in history it is 
within our power to inaugurate an 
era of plenty, for the promise of 
the machine is that no one need be 
in want. With our people properly 
mobilized behind a dynamic pur- 
pose with specific aims, we will be in 
a position to create a true economy 
of abundance. To achieve this goal, 
we must not only have direction 
and organization, but we must also 
allow our thinking to catch up with 
our technological advances. 

During the last twenty-five 
years it has become steadily more 
apparent that the bulk of the pur- 
chasing power needed to keep the 
wheels of industry turning resided 
in the worker and that he must 
therefore be cultivated as a con- 
sumer. Labor is no longer, if it 
ever was, so much dust to be step- 
ped on or even a commodity to be 
bought and sold in the market- 
place. From the point of view of 
consumption, the worker becomes 
important to the employer as well 
as to the whole economy. 

But merely paying the worker 
wages cannot produce the neces- 
sary buying power. The worker 
needs credit, just as does the busi- 
ness which employs him and his fel- 
lows. Therefore, under the Com- 
monwealth of Industry idea a defi- 
nite value is to be placed upon each 
worker, a value payable not after 
he is dead, but while he is still alive. 
For instance, a man of thirty work- 
ing for $50 a week over a period 
of twenty years would earn 


$50,000. If he were killed through 
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an accident, his widow might re- 
cover somewhere near that sum. If 
a man of that type is worth that 
$50,000, why should he have to die 
for him or his family to get the 
benefit of this money? Why can 
business not finance him to that ex- 
tent by granting him credit, based 
upon his character and earning 
ability and by thus enabling him to 
buy immediately the luxuries and 
necessities which will make his life 
a more abundant one? 

That is only one of the obliga- 
tions industry would assume under 
an Industrial Commonwealth. In 
addition to guaranteeing for the 
whole population sufficient credit, 
available both to the producer and 
to the consumer to keep purchas- 
ing power in line with the produc- 
tion of a modicum of the useful 
things of life, industry would 
undertake: 

1. To guarantee employment at 
fair wages for the entire employ- 
able population. 

2. To assume economic justice 
to everyone in the economic proc- 
ess by agreements not to sell 
goods and services at less than a 
price that will yield a fair return. 

3. To set aside a substantial 
percentage of the profits of indus- 


try to be distributed among the 
workers in industry, so that the 
purchasing power of industry may 
be constantly increasing, and em- 
ployees may have capital to repay 
credit advances. 

4. Toset up research bodies for 
the purpose of continually improv- 
ing products and reducing costs. 

Such a plan cannot be imposed 
upon a country by any individual 
or even by a group of individuals. 
It must of necessity be the result 
of willing cooperation by everyone 
in industry from top to bottom. 
But it is up to management to lead 
the way in accepting the challenge 
of the times. Business men must 
realize that they not only have an 
obligation to pursue their own for- 
tunes but that they also must re- 
gard themselves as trustees to de- 
velop the fortunes of everyone else. 
It is up to them to do the job that 
political parties have perennially 
undertaken for the last fifty years. 
The American people will be willing 
to give power to industry if it will 
accept responsibility for employ- 
ment and other kindred problems, 
which are not properly the concern 
of government. 

Following the publication of my 
recent book, “The Commonwealth 


>] 


of Industry,” some of our business 
leaders have discussed with me the 
question of retaining competition 
in connection with the setting up 
of industrial self-government. But 
it must first be stated that there 
are two kinds of competition. One 
is competition which destroys; the 
other is competition which creates 
and builds. We in this country have 
as yet made no real decisive choice 
between the two. The Supreme 
Court in its decisions has tried to 
retain the kind of competition that 
creates and builds, as, for example, 
when it declared in effect in the 
Standard Oil case that “reason- 
able” restraint on competition is 
legal. And in a number of more 
recent decisions the Supreme Court 
has indicated that the solution of 
our economic ills does not lie with 
government. 

The 10,000,000 
cannot be permitted to die. Neither 
millions be so 


unemployed 


can additional 
treated by virtue of unrestrained 
competition. We therefore have no 
other choice but to develop a ra- 
tionalized competition, which it has 
been proved we know how to prac- 
tice. Unrestrained competition can 
be as illegal as monopoly. The 


foundation (Continued on page 35) 








HORMEL’S PROPOSAL TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


InvicaTIvE of the willingness of social-minded industrial leaders to take 
the initiative in helping solve national problems is the recent proposal of George 
A. Hormel, founder and chairman of the board of the Austin, Minnesota, 
packing house bearing his name. Mr. Hormel, whose biography appeared 
serially in AMERICAN Business early this year, has submitted to the employers 
of the nation a plan for providing unemployment relief by means of general 
wage increases of $8.00 weekly and a 36-hour week. In asking other employers 
to sign a voluntary agreement, he gave this explanation: 

“4 36-hour week for employees between the ages of 18 and 60, a $4.00 per 
day minimum basic wage for figuring hourly rates for common labor, with 
skilled workmen receiving pay higher in proportion, would mean an increase 
of $8.00 per week over the $16.00 per week which was the old NRA basis. On 
our payrolls in this country are at least 35,000,000 wage earners. If each 
worker were given an $8.00 weekly increase it would mean $280,000,000 added 
money circulating through all avenues of trade each week, and the extra 
spending would create enough jobs to put 10,000,000 people back to work.” 





































Hobbies That Grew 


Into Businesses 


Are any of these your hobbies? Or do you have something 
else to occupy your interests away from business? What- 
ever it is you like to do, stick to it—for it may develop from 
an avocation into a profitable vocation, as in these cases 


« 
By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HEN a man or a boy, 
a girl or a woman 
begins to ride a hobby 


frequently and regu- 
larly, there is no telling where the 
interest may lead. Men have failed 
in business, only to turn around 
and make an outstanding business 
success out of a former hobby. 
Some of the country’s most inter- 
esting and successful businesses 
grew, directly or indirectly, out of 
hobbies. 

Hobbies bring widely divergent 
abilities together in the same man. 
There’s the famous surgeon and 
head of the American Hospital in 
Chicago, Dr. Max Thorek, whose 
hobby is photography. If his hand 
ever loses its skill at surgery, Dr. 
Thorek could quickly turn to 
photography and perhaps earn as 
much at that as he does at his 
profession, for he is one of the 
country’s outstanding amateur 
photographers. 

There are hundreds of men now 
earning their living in photog- 
raphy, including several noted 
movie camera men, who started out 
as Kodak fans. In fact, George 
Eastman, the creator of the Kodak 
and of the great photographic in- 
dustry, was originally an amateur. 
Before he died, his hobby had made 


him hundreds of millions of dollars. 





Young Eastman was a bookkeeper 
in an insurance office at three dol- 
lars a week. He bought a camera, 
and was so interested in doing good 
work with it that he paid a photog- 
rapher five dollars to show him 
how to take pictures and to de- 
velop the plates. 

John A. Heydler, until a year 
ago president of the National 
League, found his career in pro- 
fessional baseball as a result of his 
hobby of keeping baseball scores. 

Mary M. Boyden, assistant 
curator of the Chase National 
Bank, is now earning her living at 
what was formerly her hobby. She 
has long been interested in numis- 
matics. Now she is one of the di- 
rectors of the museum of what is 
probably the greatest collection of 
the moneys of the world that has 
ever been assembled. 

How this collection came into ex- 
istence is an interesting story in 
itself. Farran Zerbe was a news- 
boy in Tyrone, Pennsylvania. One 
day a customer gave him, by mis- 
take for a half dollar, a French 
50-cent piece. Young Zerbe pres- 
ently discovered the French coin 
was not acceptable money in the 
United States. He decided to keep 
it as a souvenir. Soon, however, his 
enthusiasm was fired to find other 
odd coins. Before he had finished, 
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many years later, his collection 
contained 40,000 pieces, when it 
was turned over to the Chase bank. 

Henry Bullen, curator of the 
Graphic Arts Museum of the 
American Type Founders, had 
been a printer. Since boyhood, the 
study of the history of the graphic 
arts had been his hobby. As a re- 
sult, today he presides over one of 
the two or three greatest collec- 
tions of the graphic arts in the 
world. 

Dogs were once Albert Payson 
Terhune’s hobby. They are now his 
profession as well, as the larger 
part of his income is made writing 
and lecturing about them. 

Helen Hokinson once counted 
the making of clay caricatures as 
her hobby. This led to pen carica- 
ture, which is now her profession. 
Margaret Neilson was a Follies 
girl. Making figures out of soap 
was her source of amusement. She 
has acquired fame in recent years 
by converting her hobby into a 
business. She makes miniature fig- 
ures for fashion shows and she also 
sculptures famous people and 
famous horses out of soap. Janet 
Scudder was a noted sculptress, 
with painting as an avocation. She 
found her hobby so much more in- 
teresting that she has made it her 
profession. Lily Pons used to sing 
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because she loved it, with no 
thought of making it her profes- 
sion. A voice teacher heard her one 
day and convinced her that in sing- 
ing she would find her real career. 

As a small boy, William Candy 
of England, liked to mend broken 
egg shells. He became so expert at 
it that as a man he earns his liv- 
ing mending rare egg shells, many 
of which are priceless. A fellow in 
Texas, by name of Janowski, was 
floored by the depression. His 
hobby had been horn-carving. So 
he took it up as a business and 
found it profitable enough to keep 
the wolf miles from his veranda. I 
had a neighbor, Thomas De Camp 
of Verona, New Jersey, who de- 
voted his spare time to repairing 
musical instruments. When he re- 
tired from his regular work, he 
made instrument-repairing his full- 
time job. Incidentally, he origi- 
nated a glue which is now standard 
material in violin making. 

The Mayo brothers were prob- 
ably destined to be doctors because 
their father was a successful physi- 
cian. They have often stated, how- 
ever, that the fact that their father 
gave them a good microscope while 
they were at high school con- 
tributed largely toward their 
choice of a career. A microscope 
has mightily influenced the lives of 
hundreds of boys and girls. A large 


number of scientists, doctors, in- 
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ventors and noted research work- 
ers are where they are today, be- 
cause they were fortunate enough 
to fall under the spell of a micro- 
scope in their early years. In fact, 
the father of microscopy, Antony 
van Leeuwenhoek, 
hobbyist. He was a drygoods clerk 
in Amsterdam, and used lenses to 
cloth. Later he con- 
structed a home-made microscope, 


started as a 


examine 


which led to his business of micro- 
scope manufacture. Microscopy al- 
ways remained his hobby, however. 
It was he who gave the first com- 
plete description of red blood cells. 
He was the first to see protozoa 
and bacteria. 
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Any number of men carved busi- 
nesses out of their home workshops. 
Mr. White of the H. C. White Com- 
pany, North Bennington, Ver- 
mont, was a woodworking enthu- 
siast. One day he made a kiddie 
car for his little boy and then be- 
gan manufacturing them for other 
boys, and this gave birth to that 
long progeny of wheeled toys that 
is still streaking across the nation. 
Joe Dodson, of Kankakee, liked to 
fool around with woodworking 
tools. One day he decided to make 
woodworking his business. That is 
how he became the country’s bird 
house king. 


Many a man has had cause to 


thank his home workshop for pull- 
ing him out of the depths of the 
depression. Such a man is Bernard 
S. Sper of Brooklyn, New York. 
Out of work and almost out of 
money, he turned to his interest in 
woodworking as a means of making 
a living. He decided to manufacture 
nursery cut-outs. Mother Goose 
figures are sawed out of wood, 
mounted on plaques and hand 
painted in gay colors. Thus was 
born the Uncle Bernies’ Nursery 
Plaques business, which has been 
sensationally successful. A man out 
of work a year ago is now giving 
work to many persons. 
Professional astronomy workers 
are constantly being recruited from 
the ranks of the hobbyists. John 
Alfred Brashear of Pittsburgh, 
who died in 1920, was a leading 
manufacturer of telescopes. He 
started as a hobbyist and made his 
first telescope at home, with the aid 
of his wife. Russell W. Porter, the 


Vermont machinist who founded 
the amateur telescope-makers clubs 
idea, and started the first of these 
clubs in his home town, is now en- 
gaged in working on the 200-inch 
telescope, which is to be set up in 
California. The brilliant astron- 
omer, Sir William Herschel, who 
discovered Uranus, had a start 
similar to Mr. Porter’s. His pro- 
fession was music, with stargazing 
as a hobby. At the age of 35 he 
began to give astronomy all his 
time, and in the next forty years 
developed what had been little more 
than a cult into science. At first, 
he supported his astronomical re- 
searches by his earnings as a 
musician, and later by the manu- 
facture and sale of large telescopes. 
His discoveries had made astron- 
omy a popular hobby, and the 
study of the stars had become a 
fashionable pastime. 

The science of astronomy has al- 
ways been greatly advanced by the 
work of hobbyists. Many claim 
that the amateurs’ contribution to 
it has been even more substantial 
than that of the professionals. 
This is certainly true of the present 
day. The professional astronomers 
would be considerably handicapped 
if it were not for the assistance they 
are receiving from amateurs. Not- 
able, for instance, are the achieve- 
ments of Robert R. McGrath, 
Francis C. McGrath and Judge 
Henry Hulbert of Detroit. They 
have spent large sums of money on 
observatory equipment. They have 
a solar tower, one of a very few 
in the world, for studying the sun’s 
radiation. They have made fine 





































motion pictures of the sun’s spots, 
and of sunrises and sunsets on the 
moon. 

Then there is Leslie C. Peltier 
of Delphos, Ohio, a farm boy who 
has a small observatory no larger 
than a chicken house. Peltier has 
discovered four comets and one 
nova. He has the greatest record 
of any living comet hunter. Even 
more interesting was the story of 
Edward Emerson Barnard, who 
died in 1923. He was for years pro- 
fessor of practical astronomy at 
the University of Chicago. While 
still a hobbyist, he won fame as a 
comet hunter. On three occasions 
he saved the mortgage on the old 
homestead by discovering a comet. 
When payments were demanded by 
his creditors, he would get busy 
and discover a comet, and receive 
a reward of a few hundred dollars 
from the meteor society. Alto- 
gether, he discovered sixteen comets 
and Jupiter’s fifth satellite. Clyde 
Tombaugh discovered Pluto while 
still a boy. He had been an amateur. 
He sent some astronomical photo- 
graphs which he made to Lowell 
Observatory, and on the strength 
of them got a job there as an 
assistant. Shortly afterwards, he 
found Pluto. 

The University of Pennsylvania, 
headquarters for the study of 
meteors, has many amateur ob- 
servers throughout the United 
States from whom valuable reports 
are continually being received. The 
variable star headquarters is at 
Harvard, and similar dependence in 
this branch of astronomy is put on 
amateurs. 


“haty Spirit’—What It Is, and Why! 


O MANY of the employee 
activities described in the ar- 
ticles, “Does It Pay to Help 
Employees Play?” in the 

May American Business and 
“Why Is Business Strong for 
Credit Unions?” the following 
month, have been encouraged and 


developed by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines that a full account of 
all the road does for its employees 
affords a valuable example of a 
rounded program of morale build- 
ing. J. F. Rector, of the lines’ 
headquarters staff in St. Louis, re- 
cently outlined them in detail. 


“The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
railroad has given a great deal of 
thought and consideration to mo- 
rale-building plans which are of 
considerable variety and scope,” he 
explained. “Like most railroads, for 
example, the M-K-T has a hospital 


association, (Continued on page 38 ) 
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How employees’ initiative fluctuates with the thermometer. Based on a study of sales calls and office production 


THAT SUMMER SAG: 


Five Ways to Get Rid of It © eowwa suanss 


| To keep the sales force on its 
e toes, stage some sort of sum- 
mer sales activity. Give each man 
a summer sales task. Hang up a 
suitable award for all who attain 
their objective. The task might be 
a definite quota of new accounts; a 
certain volume on products which 
it is desirable to push during the 
summer; or it may be merely sell- 
ing a portion of the company’s 
quota for that period. To put a 
little spice in the affair, dramatize 
the campaign. Suggested ideas: 
“Bandanna Month”; “Early Bird 
Club” ; “Out in Front Campaign” ; 
“Fence Busters Campaign,” etc. 


Get the office force interested 

e in sales by offering prizes to 
all employees who turn in leads 
which dealers or salesmen are able 
to close. Prizes should be awarded 
on a point basis: So many points 
for turning in a lead, and so many 
points when the lead is closed. 
Lead cards, made out in tripli- 
‘ate, should be supplied employees 
—one copy to be sent to the dealer, 
another to the salesman and the 
third held by the contest manager. 
Organize the office force in teams 
and appoint team captains. You 


may uncover some good salesmen. 
At least you will succeed in making 
the entire organization “sales-con- 
scious,” and that may bear fruit 
for a long time to come. 

-am- 


= Put on a direct-mail 


*Ze paign to a select list of pros- 
pective buyers. Let each salesman 
pick one hundred prospects whom 
he considers likely to buy this sum- 
mer. Put these names on address 
plates and subject them to an in- 
tensive follow-up for two weeks 
prior to the salesman’s call. Make 
it mandatory for each salesman to 
complete and report on all these 
calls before Labor Day. Psychol- 
ogy of this plan: Establishes a 
definite goal for each salesman and 
invariably increases both the num- 
ber of calls and the volume of busi- 
ness, as well as encourages him to 
make a real analysis of the pros- 
pects in his territory which he may 
cultivate later. 


4, 


to all salesmen who want to in- 


Start a “Saturday Sellers’ 
Club” with membership open 


crease their production 20 per cent 

during the summer. Offer Broad- 

way’s very latest in men’s wear to 
[13] 


all members of the club. A shirt of 
their own selection to those who sell 
a certain volume on a Saturday. 
Add to their wardrobe through the 
year according to their willingness 
to get out and work on Saturday. 
A good way to explode once and 
for all the myth that “you can’t 
do business more on Satur- 
day.” There are plenty of people 
to be seen and sold, if a salesman 
plans his week so as to get in many 
Saturday “call-backs.” It is simply 


any 


a matter of time organization. 


m= For August have “Users’ 
*Je Month.” Strive to get all 
salesmen to call back during the 
month (in addition to making regu- 
lar calls), on twenty-five users who 
have not been called upon within 
the last year. Hang up an inexpen- 
sive prize—say a hand-woven tie— 
for every man who gets twenty-five 
old-user interviews. It will be an 
eye opener to a great many sales- 
men who entirely overlook the 
value of keeping contact with old 
customers. Live leads and other 
tips are sure to develop, and it 
means a lot to the company in good- 
will as well as in orders to turn 


these customers into boosters. 
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N A constantly increasing number of offices 
July is no longer a dreaded month of inac- 
tion. Work goes on just as briskly, just as 
vigorously, just as rapidly as in January. 

In some of these forward-looking organiza- 
tions fall plans and fall activities are being put 
into action while competitors are still sitting 
around watching the thermometer. 

Business has found that air-conditioned, prop- 
erly cooled and ventilated offices pay big divi- 
dends. Instead of the usual July and August 
slump these organizations go ahead with busi- 
ness programs that give them the jump on com- 
petitors, that put them out ahead, and take the 
grief out of summer. 

Because July and August heat dramatizes 
the need for air-conditioned offices, that doesn’t 


Farewell to Action 

















mean that air-conditioning is merely a summer 
comfort. It is far more than that. It is an all- 
year tonic and year-round mental spark plug 
that keeps offices running smoothly, reduces 
colds and other lost-time illnesses. 

In one office, which was air-conditioned in 
midwinter, the management soon found the 
average worker doing nearly a third more 
routine work. Even the executives who ate their 
heavy lunches in the company dining room were a 
little less inclined to have a midafternoon let- 
down. And not only was more work done, but it 
was done better. Errors were reduced and time 
was saved on nearly all operations. By taking 
the proper hot-weather precautions this summer, 
many companies may handle work of employees 
on vacation without hiring substitutes.—E. W. 
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Monologue to a 
Salesman by His Wife 


Inspired by last month's “Portrait of an Advertising Man,” 
written by his wife, this month a salesman’s wife takes the 
witness stand in her own, and her husband's, defense 


OU look so sweet, lying 
there, with your tousled 
hair dark against the pil- 
low, a half smile on your 
face. What are you thinking about 
—that prospect you “kicked over” 
yesterday? And how cleverly you 
did it? Of course. I dare not even 
think that you may be smiling in 
remembrance of the lovely soft 
music of the dance orchestra last 
night, the satin-smoothness of the 
floor, or the new dress I wore which 
everyone said was the most becom- 
ing thing I’d ever had on. No— 
you’re not thinking of those things, 
for to you they are merely inci- 
dentals. Your interest, your whole 
life, is SELLING. 
Would you be surprised if you 
knew that just last week I was so 


completely fed up with selling that 
I almost walked out on you? I 
should say you would! Why in the 
world should I even consider such 
a thing? What have you done that 
isn’t just right? Haven’t you been 
true to me? Have you forgotten 
to come home just as soon as pos- 
sible when it has been necessary for 
you to take your prospects out and 
“wine and dine” them? When the 
prospects have suggested “dates” 
haven’t you always said, “T’ll call 
my wife so she will have time to get 
ready?” Have you gambled so 
much money that I have had to 
pinch the household budget? Do 
you object when I spend money for 
pretty clothes? 

In all these matters you have 
been all that any wife could desire. 
[15] 


Then what in the world would make 
me even consider life without you? 

Just this, my dear. I am an in- 
dividual; I have a personality of 
my own. I am a human being, just 
as you are, wanting to do some- 
thing, taking pride in my accom- 
plishments. I want and expect a 
little commendation on a job well 
done. And I get it from others, but 
never from you. My work to you is 
only something to be tolerated. As 
I pound my typewriter feverishly, 
trying to get all the words down 
on a piece of paper before they 
elude me, you regard me with the 
same amused expression as you 
would a child who is happily en- 
gaged in making mud pies—“She 
isn’t doing anything, bless her 
heart, but she’s happy and is keep- 
ing out of mischief.” 

When I wrote that book which 
was accepted and used by one of 
the biggest schools in the country, 
what did you say? Just this: “Isn’t 
that fine? Represented a lot of 
work though, didn’t it? Want to 
be careful not to bite off more than 
you can chew.” 

When I dashed in excitedly from 
the mailbox, bearing a copy of one 
of the finest business magazines in 





Waar did he say? Just this: 
“Isn't that fine? Represented a lot 
of work though, didn’t it? Want to 
be careful not to bite off more than 
you can chew” 
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the country, containing an article 
which I had written, what did you 
say? Word for word I remember 
it: “Well, well, imagine that. Nice 
going.” (Silence for about ten sec- 
onds.) Then—“Did I tell you that 
I cornered Johnson this morning 
and told the old duffer everything 
he ought to know about equipping 
that place of his. When I got 
through with him he was ashamed 
to tell me the amount he had figured 
on spending. You know we thought 
we’d be lucky if he spent five thou- 
sand with us, but I set the figure 
so high that five thousand sounded 
like a drop in the bucket. Lunch 
time came and I took him out and 
fed him and brought him right back 
and started in again. Finally he 
said, ‘For heaven’s sake, boy, lay 
off; I’ll buy the stuff.’ His order 
amounted to exactly $9,426. Boy, 
did the boss open his eyes when he 
saw that! You know, it’s funny 
how you have to tackle people. 
Some of them need politeness, some 
of them have to be ‘cussed’ at, and 
others you just have to wear down. 
Johnson is one of those that de- 
mand wearing down. You know the 
boss himself went up to see that 
fellow a couple of weeks ago and 
didn’t even get to first base. Ned 
had called at least a half dozen 
times as he covered his territory, 





but nothing doing. I get a kick out 
of cracking a tough nut that no 
one else has been able to do any- 
thing with.” 

What would have happened then 
if I had not bubbled over with en- 
thusiasm? If I had not assured you 
that you were the world’s best 
salesman? (Not in so many words, 
of course, for that would have been 
interpreted as “soft soap,” which 
you dislike—but very, very tact- 
fully.) I shudder to think. Prob- 
ably the beginning of one of those 
cases of, “My wife just doesn’t 
understand me.” Temperamental? 
You’re worse than an opera star. 

Anyway, by that time my poor 
little article was very much in the 
background. I am sure that you 
had completely forgotten it. I 
carefully put away the marked 
copy of the magazine in the bot- 
tom drawer of the desk, where I 
keep my treasures. Some day when 
I am all alone I'll take it out and 
look at it again. 

Must all good salesmen think 
the world was created for them to 
conquer? Does each good sales- 
man think he is the world’s best? 
Is he the axis around which every- 
thing else revolves? Are conceit 
and selfishness such integral parts 
of his nature that he would be no 
good without these characteristics? 


I must say, “No dear, I hadn’t planned a thing. I do hope you get 
Tompkins’ order. I’m sure you will, though, for...” 


Does he ever recognize ability in 
anyone else? 

Well, anyway, you’re sweet and 
lovable most of the time, my sales- 
man husband, and as long as the 
conversation can be steered away 
from our respective occupations I 
certainly couldn’t ask for a finer 
companion. 

Perhaps I have exaggerated any- 
way. Things always look worse 
when they are hung out to air. Oh, 
youre waking— 

You stretch, yawn, blink, and 
say, “Hello, Honey. Awake al- 
ready? Lovely morning, isn’t it? 
I’m glad, for I told old Tompkins 
that I’d take him on for a round 
of golf this morning. I'll get that 
bird’s John Henry on the dotted 
line if it’s the last thing I ever 
do. I'll golf with him every morn- 
ing and lunch with him every noon 
and drink with him every night 
until he’ll buy to get rid of me. I 
told you that I was taking him to 
the boxing match tonight, didn’t 
I? Oh, I didn’t? Sorry, I meant to. 
I think we’ll stay downtown and 
eat, too; no use coming all the way 
home and then going back down. 
You hadn’t planned anything, had 
you?” 

As if it would make any dif- 
ference if I should tell you that 
Mr. Whatsisname, the big Chicago 
publisher, is coming through today 
and I had intended to ask him to 
dinner, hoping to make a real good 
impression. I’ll not have him, of 
course, for neighbors are neighbors 
and I can just hear Mrs. Marks 
saying, “Hmm-mmm-mmm, waits 
until her husband is out to enter- 
tain gentlemen guests.” 

I must say, “No, dear, I hadn’t 
planned a thing. I do hope you get 
Tompkins’ order. I’m just sure you 
will, though, for—etc., etc.” 

Your boss keeps you around 
because you make money for him— 
lots of money. And I keep you 
around because you are a good 
salesman and manage to keep me 
sold on the idea that I would be 
lost without you. 

You have what it takes, I guess, 
and who am I to complain? 





Gutting Gosts With Statement-Ledger 
Accounting Machines ° 


By FRANK V. GERACI 





ANALYSIS OF MAIL ORDER 





Five ideas to show how to obtain 
“plus” value from a widely used type | 
of office machine that is frequently 
idle several hours during the day 


| Stationery 
Postage | and 
Supplies 


Multigraph- | 
ing or 
Printing 


Total 


$47.60 
18.92 


| $162.17 
23.44 


$252.50 
116.75 





Spring Mailing 





TorTaLs 185.61 369.25 66.52 








SURVEY of office equip- 
ment in general use would 
show that the statement- 
ledger accounting ma- | 2nd and Srd | 

chine is second only to adding ma- | Department: | Class | 
chines and calculators. Yet, of the [__— 
thousands of such statement-ledger PU ieee 
machines in use, it is safe to say 

that all but a negligible fraction | 

are used for accounts receivables 
exclusively. Fortunate indeed, and 
rare is the office that can utilize 
these machines seven hours a day, 


DISTRIBUTION OF POSTAGE 





Parcel 


Meter 
Post 


$116.00 
127.00 


$ 27.50 
90 .00 


$221.00 
354.00 


$364 50 
571.00 


Advertising 
Sales 


ToTaLs 243.00 117.50 935 .50 


| 





DISTRIBUTION OF INVENTORY 





five and one-half days a week. Sta- 
tistics show the general utilization 
of this equipment to be about 80 to 
85 per cent. And thereby hangs a 
tale. 

All accounting departments 
must submit a steady stream of 
statistical information. This is 
particularly true at the end of the 
month or other closing periods. 
Such statistics, while absolutely 
essential, do not form part of the 
routine and are usually a matter 
of “pick and shovel” work; hand 
tabulated and hand written. The 
extensions are proved and balanced 
by adding machine and the final 
product is turned over to a typist. 

It is in this field that the 15 to 
20 per cent idleness of the accounts 
receivable machine can be utilized. 
Let’s analyze such a machine and 
see what we have available. The 
average statement-ledger machine 
is basically a compact group of 
four adding-subtracting machines 
controlled by a common keyboard 
and all (Continued on page 43) 


Catalog 


| 34"" Wood Screws 
| 74 6" Wood Screws 


| 
| 
No. | Name Warehouse | 


Stock 


16,000 4,500 
17,000 


20,000 


In Transit | 


4’ Wood Screws 6,000 


TorTaLs 16,000 27,500 20,000 


Total 


20,500 
17,000 
26,000 


63,500 





DISTRIBUTION OF PAYROLL 





Dept. | Name Regular Overtime | Deduction 


$2.50 $1.25 | 


Roe, John 
Smith, George 
Doe, Richard 


Shipping 
Sales 
Adv. 
ToraLs 123.50 | F | 
| 





Net 


$37 .25 
43 .00 
40.75 


121.00 





AGING THE ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE TRIAL BALANCE 





| 120 Days | 90 Days | 60 Days 


Name 


Ledger 


Alabama $16.50 | 
Indiana | 
| 


$18 .00 $12.75 
14.00 
12.00 





Michigan 27.00 


ToTats 43 .50 44.00 
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This 6-Point Dealer Service | * 


Plan fReally Works | © 


sto; 

arp I 
OST dealer service plans ©@ aay 
are a disappointment to wat 


he manufacturers or 7 _— 
a ae When the Salt Lake Hardware Company stopped acting as an 


wholesalers who promote pete 
them. Dealers do not cooperate. the representative of the manufacturers and began serving ord 
The plans have flaws which pre- ; ; ; f lis Sali 
vent more than a mere fraction of — jg dealers as purchasing agent, it placed dealers in a position dire 
the wholesaler’s customers from 7 . , Wh 
using them. The plans are so com- 0 compete with the chain, syndicate and mail-order stores pa 
plicated they fall of their own they 
weight. Or, as often happens, the ©@ “ai 
plans demand that the dealer lose will 
his own identity, surrender the — Jy EUGENE WHITMORE oles 
management of his own store, and —_ 
depend entirely on a ready-made Seat 
merchandising plan which may or a 


may not fit his particular person- Q bd - ay 
“i oo Build od-Will & swiv 
ality, store or community. Florida 


> with our char 
dealers can’t sell ice skates. g N : t 
0 SC 


Another big flaw in dealer serv- i ~The, : p S] 4 - Te) NT fact 
ice plans is the fact that too many » YY “ eee . 
wholesalers have set up plans which e & Wiad HAN DIS | MG PLAN ema 
demanded that the dealer carry all \ = basta a 
the burden, make all the changes, : : ae 
and do all the improving. Many a ; 
dealer service plan has failed be- erative 2 

| 


and 


cause the wholesaler went on doing 
business in the old, traditional way ; 


ABOVE: This poster summarizes 


HARDW f\ FOR al@)ul= NYT») FARM the plan for retailers and solicits 


their participation 


Don'T Pisin GINS»: 
gg +% : LEFT: One of the photographs of 
We DoING “! specimen show windows trimmed by 

. the company which furnish sug- 


gestions to retailers 





RIGHT: Pages from the Sia-Point 
Merchandiser book, a copy of the 
dealer’s broadside, and a group 
of trade letters, which all play an 
important part in making the plan 
successful. This article explains 
how these various activities are 
coordinated to help dealers compete 
in quality and price with chains 
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furnishing the old, traditional mer- 
chandise, at the same high prices ; 
expecting the canned promotion 
material to overcome the difference 
in price charged by the independent 
retailer and the chain or mail-order 
store. 

It was with all these difficulties 
in mind that the Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Company began studying the 
problem of helping its dealers com- 
pete with chain, syndicate and mail- 
order stores. The first thing the 
Salt Lake officials did, under the 
direction of Vice President C. L. 
Wheeler, was to take stock of 
themselves. After a careful survey 
they decided to change their entire 
method of wholesaling. Whether he 
will admit it or not, the average 
wholesaler, in the past at least, has 
been a representative of the manu- 
facturer. Wholesaler buyers have 
remained in their comfortable 
swivel chairs and bought the mer- 
chandise the manufacturers wanted 
to sell them, at the prices the manu- 
facturers wanted to charge. In 
many cases, these prices, with the 
wholesalers’ cost and profit added, 
were actually higher than chain 
and mail-order stores were charg- 
ing consumers. 

The Salt Lake Hardware Com- 


Six Point Merchandiser 


TB ik 


te Ti 8 





pany decided to stop representing 


manufacturers and begin repre- 
senting its dealers as purchasing 
agents. This may sound as if it 
were little more than a nice-sound- 
ing phrase. But the change was 
really made. Instead of buying the 
merchandise the fine old hardware 
houses offered, Salt Lake buyers 
began going into markets and buy 
ing merchandise which would com- 
pete in quality, price and salability 
with the merchandise the chains 
were moving so rapidly. One ex.- 
ample will illustrate this point. For 
many years, department stores, 
chain and mail-order stores in the 
Salt Lake territory have been ad- 
vertising and selling a family scale 
for 98 cents. Salt Lake Hardware 
sold a scale which the dealer had to 
sell for $1.25 and up. For years, 
the chain and mail-order stores sold 
thousands of these scales and 
neither the Salt Lake Hardware 
Company or its dealers did any- 
thing about it. They sat back and 
pompously told themselves that 
their $1.25 scale was a “quality” 
item, not to be confused with the 
cheap scale sold in such large quan- 
tities by the rival stores. Dealers 
didn’t know where to buy a scale 
they could sell for 98 cents, so they 














lost sale after sale, not only of 
scales, but of other items too, be- 
cause their customers wouldn’t pay 
the high prices they had to ask. 
Under the new plan of operation 
now in effect at Salt Lake Hard- 
ware, any independent dealer who 
buys from it can sell a scale, ex- 
actly as good as the chains sell, 
for exactly the same price—98 
cents—and make a_ reasonable 
profit. Multiply this item by a hun- 
dred or more and you can see how 
Salt Lake Hardware has changed 
its methods. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the new plan Salt Lake 
Hardware, like 


wholesalers, thought it was neces- 


most all other 
sary to stick to a certain wholesale 
mark-up. No matter what competi- 
tive conditions prevailed, the com- 
pany always demanded and got this 
made 


mark-up, even though it 


prices so high no _ independent 
dealer could hope to compete with 
chain store prices on the merchan- 
dise. For years, Salt Lake Hard- 
ware, like other wholesalers, said, 
“The dealer sells quality. He sells 
his personality. He gives individual 
service. He can ask a little more.” 
But while they were saying this, 
customers were going to the chain 


and mail-order stores in droves, 
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leaving the independent to sit and 
stew in his problems, with a store 
full of high-priced merchandise to 
worry him. 

When Salt Lake Hardware 
realized that it must actually be- 
come the dealer’s purchasing agent, 
rather than the manufacturer’s 
sales representative, it began a pro- 
cess of change and improvement 
which resulted in what it now 
calls its “Six-Point Merchandising 
Plan.” The six points are: Pur- 
chasing, service, prices, profits, pro- 
motion and merchandising. If this 
sounds like just a little more of the 
same old claims of wholesalers, the 
same claims they have been making 
for years, read a few more para- 
graphs and see what Salt Lake 
Hardware actually does to live up 
to its claim of a six-point mer- 
chandising program for retailers. 

Take the first point—purchas- 
ing. Under the new plan Salt Lake 
Hardware buyers must shop all 
chain and mail-order houses in their 
territory. Before they buy any mer- 
chandise they must determine what 
merchandise is selling, and at what 
prices. Then they must obtain 
similar merchandise, and make it 
available to dealers at prices which 
will enable the dealer to compete. 

The second point—service. That 
much-abused word had come to 
mean little, but Salt Lake Hard- 
ware gives it real meaning by fur- 
nishing dealers with a catalog full 
of competitive merchandise, each 
item a unit in a sales promotional 
plan which will be described later. 
This catalog is actually a sales 
promotion book, not a mere de- 
scription of merchandise. 

The third point—prices. Salt 
Lake Hardware no longer tries to 
talk quality, service and reputation 
as an excuse for higher prices. The 
company found that all price 
troubles and competition are cen- 
tered around about 10 per cent of 
the average hardware store’s stock. 
In other words, by selling 10 per 
cent of their goods at close prices 
the chains and department stores 
and mail-order stores have com- 
pletely disorganized the independ- 





ent dealer, put him in a bad light 
in the eyes of consumers, and cap- 
tured most of his trade. Now Salt 
Lake Hardware undertakes to 
furnish dealers with this competi- 
tive merchandise at prices which 
enable the independent to compete 
with the other stores, not only in 
special sales events, but on a day- 
to-day, year ’round basis. 

The fourth point—profits. Salt 
Lake Hardware found that the 
wholesaler usually takes one-third 
of the spread between the manu- 
facturer’s price and the retail 
price. The retailer takes two- 
thirds. With this figure established, 
Salt Lake Hardware determined to 
reduce its own mark-up in exactly 
the same proportion as it asked the 
dealer to reduce his mark-up, when- 
ever it was necessary to shave mar- 
gins in order to compete withchains. 
In the past, Salt Lake Hardware 
and most other wholesalers have ex- 
pected the dealer to take all the 
reduction in mark-up out of his 
share of the margin. In the Six- 
Point Plan catalog every item is 
priced to show the dealer’s profit, 
and where it is necessary to shave 
this profit ; the wholesaler gives up 
in exactly the same ratio as the 
dealer. In commenting on this phase 
of the plan, W. E. Gnadt, manager 
of the dealers’ merchandising serv- 
ice, said, “We have learned a lot 
about jobber mark-ups since we in- 
augurated this plan. We have 
learned that we can frequently re- 
duce our mark-ups and come out 
with more net profit. We have 
proved this time and again during 
the past two years.” 

The fifth point—promotion. The 
company offers a broadside for 
mailing and distributing. Unlike 
other wholesalers, each dealer may 
select the merchandise he wants to 
feature in his own broadside. Thus 
the dealer in a wheat region doesn’t 
have to mail or distribute broad- 
sides featuring dairy pails or cream 
separators. These broadsides fea- 
ture competitive merchandise—the 
fatal 10 per cent of the items which 
have caused the trouble. Different 
from most other broadsides, the 


prices are printed, not as “Easter 
specials,” or “for one week only,” 
but as regular prices. And the 
prices are competitive with chain, 
department stores and mail-order 
prices. No two dealers’ broadsides 
are alike. A cleverly worked out 
unit plan enables each dealer to 
select the items to be featured in 
his broadside without adding ma- 
terially to the cost. 

The sixth point—merchandis- 
ing. Salt Lake Hardware rebuilt 
its entire third floor and turned it 
into a salesroom where merchan- 
dise is displayed, where display and 
merchandising plans are worked 
out. A complete set of show win- 
dows is part of this room; here 
show windows are trimmed and 
photographed to help dealers mer- 
chandise; here backgrounds, floor 
displays, table displays and other 
merchandising ideas are worked 
out and tested, to be passed on to 
dealers. 

These are the fundamental 
points of the Salt Lake Hardware 
plan; but there is much more to it 
than appears on the surface. The 
company operates in what is known 
as the intermountain territory. 
West, its salesmen travel to Susan- 
ville, California; east to Rawlins, 
Wyoming; south to Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Branches are maintained 
at Grand Junction, Colorado and 
Boise, Idaho. Its entire promotion 
plan is based on a careful study of 
conditions in this territory. Mer- 
chandise selected for promotion is 
selected for its peculiar appeal to 
the people of this territory. But, 
even though the population is com- 
paratively small, the territory 
covers many miles. There are in- 
evitable differences in local needs. 
Thus, the dealer in a Nevada sheep- 
raising community must select 
merchandise more or less different 
from that sold by the dealer in a 
Colorado sugar beet community. 
That is why the Salt Lake Hard- 
ware plan is made so flexible. One 
dealer may sell a line of electrical 
appliances, another dealer may sell 
few, if any, appliances whatever. 


But no (Continued on page 41) 
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Summer 
Oftice 
Comforts 


Hot, sticky air... lukewarm drinking water... harsh, élaring light... these are some of the old-fashioned summer dis- 
comforts that reduced efficiency and lessened morale in so many offices. Nowadays they are easily remedied. All it takes 


is cool, washed air, an abundance of fresh, cold water, and such glare eliminators as Venetian blinds and no-glare desks 
[21] 









SEVEN WAYS TO MAKE 














Like other tools, the telephone is no better than the use we 
make of it. Here are seven ideas, all ‘in use by other busi- 
ness men and all adaptable to concerns in many fields, 
for the systematic use of the telephone in building business 












Answering 


° Inquiries 


When a prospect inquires of you he probably inquires of two or three of 
your competitors at the same time. Show him how much better your 
service is by answering his inquiry over the telephone. While he is still 
waiting for your competitors to answer, you can give him the information 
he seeks if you reach for the long distance telephone the minute his inquiry 
is received. He will appreciate your promptness; if you do not close the 
sale as a result of the first call, have your salesman follow it up quickly 
and vigorously. Almost nothing so favorably influences a prospect as a 
prompt and thorough answer to inquiries. Confirm your telephone conver- 


sation by letter. 
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Increasing 
¢ Out-of-Town Sales 


In towns where you have good customers, but not enough volume to 
warrant a branch sales office, you may have your telephone listed in the 
directory and coded so that all calls to you from this city will be auto- 
matically charged to your account. This gives you almost all the advan- 
tages of a local office with virtually none of the expense. Your customers 
will receive the same service, over the telephone, as if you had a branch 
office in their city. By this arrangement in Minneapolis, one Chicago 
company almost doubled sales to Minneapolis customers who appre- 
ciated the additional convenience in placing orders and quickly took 


advantage of the service. 















Collecting 


e Past-Due Accounts 


It is a known fact that some delinquent debtors respond better when fol- 
lowed up over the telephone than by mail. One credit manager has a 
loose-leaf, visible index book arranged to show which accounts have 
proved, through experience, to be more susceptible to telephone collection 
efforts. He makes it a practice to follow up these accounts, when delin- 
quent, entirely over the telephone. Another credit manager finds that a 
friendly call, notifying important customers that discounts are about to 
be forfeited, often brings a check. Telephone collection work must be care- 
fully handled, preferably by an executive who knows the value of friendli- 


ness in telephone conversations. 















MONEY WITH THE TELEPHONE 





Maintaining 
¢ Campaign Activities 


Arrange for a conference call hook-up so that the head of the business, 
or the sales manager, can talk with a group of salesmen, branch man- 
agers or division managers. Conference calls can be arranged so that a 
group of men can talk with each other in distant cities. This service 
is particularly helpful in keeping up interest in a special sales drive or 
contest. One plan is to have each branch manager, or each salesman, 
report his results once or twice a week in a long distance telephone confer- 
ence. While reporting results, each manager predicts the volume of sales 
he will turn in during the coming period. Much healthy rivalry is stirred 


up by the use of this plan. 





f Eliminating Lost Time 
2. in Selling 


In several organizations where salesmen call on only one or two buyers in 
a city, there is a rule requiring each salesman to call all buyers a day or 
two ahead to make appointments. Prior to the use of this plan, salesmen 
frequently visited important cities only to find buyers had just left for 
astern markets. By making all appointments two or three days ahead, 
salesmen are saved the expense of fruitless visits. When buyers are away 
salesmen rearrange routes and notify the New York sales office of the 
buyer’s presence there. Frequently fifty cents or a dollar spent in tele- 
phoning for an appointment saves twenty or thirty dollars in wasted 


traveling expense. 





Reviving and Covering 
e Inactive Accounts 


Where certain customers buy so little that it is impossible to send a sales- 
man to visit them regularly, some sales executives call them regularly. 
One sales executive reports that he has a list of telephone accounts which 
he calls at stated intervals. He obtains considerable business which might 
otherwise be lost because of the high cost of visiting these buyers in per- 
son. Many sales managers have found it pays to have their salesmen call 
customers in surrounding towns from various wholesale centers. Another 
sales executive reports that he personally telephones all customers who 
stop buying for sixty days. He has revived many an account which had 


slipped away to competition. 





| Introducing 
e New Products 


When it is necessary to send samples, some business men mail the samples 
with a letter asking the prospect or customer to hold the sample on his 
desk until receipt of a telephone call. With the sample in front of the 
prospect, the seller can frequently obtain an order before the prospect 
has had time to deal with a competitor. One company introduced a new 
product to wholesalers by mailing samples with a letter asking that the 
sample be held in readiness for inspection on receipt of a long distance 
telephone call. When the call was made complete information about the 
product was given to the prospect while he had the sample before him on 


the desk and many immediate orders taken. 








[23] 








































@ Elaborate gambling rackets surround almost every sport 


OW may legitimate busi- 
ness successfully combat 
its illegitimate competi- 
tor, commercialized gam- 
bling with all its attendant evils? 

An answer may be found in the 
following circumstances. Recently, 
in a New England industrial city, 
the police seized and destroyed 
12,000 slot machines. Hitherto 
apathetic about the machines, the 
police had let them alone, but when 
local merchants, aroused by the 
effect of slot machine playing on 
their sales and collections, pre- 
sented a united front and demanded 
action by the police, they got it in 
twenty-four hours. In New Orleans 
more than a thousand illicit gam- 
bling places flourished until the 
Anti-Gambling Committee of the 
Association of Commerce demanded 
police action and got it. Again, in 
twenty-four hours not a gambling 
place was in operation. 

Clearly these two incidents in- 
dicate that when organized busi- 
ness demands the suppression of 
commercialized gambling, swift and 
resolute action follows. However 





indifferent police and prosecutors 
may be to demands from other 
quarters in a community, they usu- 
ally respect and comply with de- 
mands from the organized business 
interests of their community. The 
programs followed by business men 
in these two instances were simple. 
They demanded enforcement of 
law, got it. 

No less sensitive to the voice of 
business are legislators. In 1935 
three state legislatures were set to 
pass laws legalizing lotteries and 
race track betting. Organized busi- 
ness reared on its legs, protested 
against the proposed gambling 
laws, convinced the legislators that 
gambling was business’ worst com- 
petitor and the proposed laws died 
on committee tables. In the light of 
the business men’s proof that gam- 
bling is the cause of an abnormal 
number of bankruptcies, suicides 
and embezzlements, legislators 
didn’t have the effrontery to pass 
the bills, nor the brazenness to in- 
cur the wrath of organized business. 

What will make the public, police 
and legislators sit up and take 
[24] 


ANTI-GAMBLING GRUSADE FOR 


THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE IN THE SERIES, “GAMBLING: A KNIFE IN THE BACK OF BUSINESS’ 












e By 





@ Horse-racing, of course, is 


notice and act against gambling? 
The answer : Show them what gam- 
bling does to the economic life of a 
community. In England, a survey 
of gambling by social welfare and 
business organizations resulted in 
new laws to curb the flow of cash 
into gamblers’ coffers. Recently in 
Boston, the Boston Credit Bureau, 
acting in the interests of business 
men, inaugurated a survey to de- 
termine the exact extent to which 
business was suffering from race 
track and lottery gambling. A 
state-wide lottery bill was killed as 
the result. 

A survey of gambling develops 
the proof of its damage to business 
and its relation to crime, bank- 
ruptcies, credit losses and social 
welfare. Organized business has the 
right and the power to demand that 
Congress or state legislatures di- 
rect their inquisitorial powers at 
organized gambling. A survey of 
gambling has never been under- 
taken, though millions of dollars 
have been spent by congressional 
committees in investigating busi- 
ness and general crime conditions. 
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BUSINESS 


@ By HOWARD McLELLAN 


a = £ 
the greatest gamble of them all 


Where the public is apathetic 
toward gambling and unaware of 
its control by criminals and the 
vast swindles perpetrated, educa- 
tional campaigns are in order. 
Through newspapers, cooperating 
with local merchants (advertisers), 
slot machines and lotteries have 
been eliminated from communities 
by the simple device of demonstrat- 
ing how it is impossible to win. In 
numerous cities afflicted with slot 
machines, these mechanical money- 
grabbers were set up and the public 
invited to play them, the proceeds 
going to charity. By checking on 
the play each day newspapers were 
able to prove that the odds against 
players ranged from 500 to 1 to 
1,500 to 1 while chances of winning 
at lotteries were shown to be even 
less. Merchants in South Africa 
bought up all the losing lottery 
tickets they could lay hands on, 
and by proving that for every dol- 
lar won $16,000 were lost, lotteries 
were driven out. A movement to 
enroll 1,000,000 persons in a na- 
tion-wide educational campaign 
against gambling in the United 


@ Where gambling thrives, stick-ups and other crimes also thrive 


States has been inaugurated by the 
Women’s Public Safety Committee. 

It is not difficult for 
men to win the support of local 


business 


newspapers in a fight against gam- 
bling, particularly when business 
organizations in a community point 
out to the newspaper owner that 
advertising fails to produce profit- 
able results in a community where 
gambling cripples the purchasing 
power of many newspaper readers. 

Although legitimate business is 
being taxed to the hilt, commercial- 
ized gambling escapes with light 
and, in many instances, no taxa- 
tion. Higher taxes on race track 


[25] 


betting and lottery winnings would 
make it practically impossible for 
persons unable to afford the money, 
to gamble ; a tax upon gambling de- 
vices and a stiff tax on private 
agencies which, at great profit, fur- 
nish betting information to thou- 
sands of illicit handbooks is one 
way this source of betting may be 
reached. In England, a new law 
prohibits the taking of a profit 
from race track, and other forms 
of betting. To reach the gambler 
who accepts wagers from trusted 
employees, a law making the gam- 
bler criminally and civilly liable 
when he knowingly accepts wagers 
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from persons employed in fiduciary 
capacities, would greatly reduce 
embezzlements and place the gam- 
bler in the category of a receiver 
of stolen property. Laws which 
hold liable to criminal prosecution 
a landlord who tolerates _ illicit 
gambling on his premises have 
proved effective in eliminating 
horse parlors and other gambling 
joints. Control by the federal 
government of interstate traffic in 
gambling devices and gambling in- 
formation has been suggested as an 
effective means to prevent illicit 
gambling in those states where race 
track betting has not been legalized. 
Grafting by English police has been 
practically eliminated by a law 


which compels prosecutors to re- 
cover from policemen, convicted of 
grafting, the money they received 
as bribes. In many English com- 
munities gambling has been barred 
by a local option law which gives 
gommunities the right to deter- 
mine by popular vote whether race 
track betting shall be tolerated. In 
Pennsylvania, responsibility for 
the eradication of gambling in 
rural communities has been placed 
upon the state police, with the re- 
sult that the lottery peddler and 
handbook operator shuns _ small 
towns in that state. In a single 
year, Pennsylvania state police 
made 1,081 arrests for gambling 
and secured 788 convictions, a cir- 


Collection Idea for July 





NE of the most exasper- 
ating types of customer 
is the fellow who holds 
up paying your bill, just 

to see what your collection system 
is. He writes: “Enclosed find check 
covering your account. Will have 
to apologize for not having sent it 
sooner, but to be perfectly honest 
I wanted to get your collection 
follow-up. Thought there might be 
a few ideas I could use in collect- 
ing some of our old accounts,” ete. 

Publishers are plagued with 
these curious-minded customers, 
and in handling thousands of small 
accounts they add considerably to 
collection costs. To get over the 
hurdle one Chicago business paper 
publisher printed his collection 
follow-up in booklet form, and 
used this booklet as a “peg” on 
which to hang one of the early let- 
ters in the series. The letter with 
which the booklet was enclosed 
read something like this: 

Dear Sir: 

I have been wondering why you 
have not sent us your check for 
our invoice of $3.00 covering the 
renewal of your subscription to 
Concrete. 


cumstance which explains why the 
gambler prefers not to operate 
where state police suppress gam- 


bling. 

These are but a few measures for 
the control and elimination of gam- 
bling. And organized business in- 
terests hold the key to the gam- 
bling situation. Professional gam- 
blers stand in awe of aggressive, 
organized business men. If there is 
any combination they fear more in 
a community, it is an alliance of 
business interests and an aggres- 
sive newspaper. The gambler knows 
that every dollar he rakes in is in- 
variably a dollar taken out of the 
channels of legitimate trade. He 
knows gambling can be stopped. 


It occurred to me that perhaps, 
like some of our other subscribers, 
you are holding off to see what 
sort of a follow-up we use to col- 
lect these small charges. 

In case that is your thought, I 
am sending you in the accompany- 
ing booklet the entire series of col- 
lection letters which we use, and if 
you feel that there are any ideas 
in them which could be adapted to 
your collection problems, we will be 
glad to have you use them. 

Only please hurry that check 
along. Now that you have all the 
letters we would otherwise send you, 
there is no need of your waiting 
longer. 

Yours truly 

The plan, by no means new but 
none the less effective, is reported 
by this publisher to have produced 
an unusually good reaction. 

In order to test this idea it is 
not necessary, however, to have 
booklets printed. The 
“sample” letters can be run off on 


special 


your office duplicating machine 
using onionskin paper, with the 
word ‘*C OP Y’? printed in red 
across the face of the letter. In 
fact, the full-sized letter has a dra- 
matic touch that the booklet lacks. 
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Do you have difficulty knowing when 
and how to end your letters? Then 
read the last of these three articles 
on the mechanics of letter writing. It 
reveals the way that experts close 
their letters with a sales punch 


‘ 
By L. E. FRAILEY 


OMETIMES, firecrackers 
look all right, but they don’t 
go off. You remember, when 
we were kids, we called them 

“Fizzlers.” Well, letters can be 

fizzlers too, and it’s mighty impor- 

tant that we know the reasons why. 

Lighting the fuse, you know, is 
getting the letter started. The job 
there was to get the reader’s atten- 
tion, and to arouse his interest. 

Then we sought to keep that fuse 





on fire—to change the reader’s 
‘asual interest to burning desire. 
Those are the two steps in the writ- 
ing of a good letter that we have 
already talked about. Now it is 
time for the spark to reach the 
powder. 

Bang! The cracker explodes. So 
it is with your letter. In the last 
paragraph or two, you touch off 
the powder, and the explosion takes 
place in the reader’s mind. You 
have created a desire which he can 
no longer resist. 

But unfortunately, a great many 
letters do not end with a bang. The 
conclusions are too soft. They 
leave the reader dangling with 
nothing to do. They don’t ask him 
to sign a card or telephone. They 
give him time to cool off. His desire 
begins to fade. He was in the mood 





Glosing Your Letter 
With a BANG! 


to say “yes” but the invitation is 
too casual. At the very moment 
when he needs a strong prodding, 
he gets a gentle push. So he decides 
to let the matter slide. The letter 
fails for lack of a finishing wallop. 

The other night, I saw the same 
thing happen in a prize fight. 
Round after round, one man wore 
the other down. He couldn’t do the 
job at the start, so he proceeded to 
soften his opponent’s resistance. 
Finally, he was ready for the 
knock-out. It could have happened 
any round after the seventh, but 
for some reason or other, that fel- 
low wouldn’t deliver the final blow. 
While the crowd yelled for the kill, 
he carried his man to the end. The 
result was a draw decision when it 
should have been a knock-out. 

A sales letter in my mail this 
morning is written exactly as that 
battle of fists was fought. It starts 
with a clever story which neatly il- 
lustrates the main sales point. It 
gives me argument after argument 
to soften my resistance. I suppose 
I am about as hard as anybody to 
sell by mail, but this letter really 


gets under my skin. It’s a beautiful 
job down to the last paragraph— 
then it flops. Here’s how the darned 


thing ends. 


I hope that with these facts in mind 
you are convinced that these golf 
balls are as good as any you can 
buy in the retail stores for $9.00 a 
dozen. It would be a pleasure to 
have you among the many golfers 
who are buying our balls at a sav- 
ing and getting complete satisfac- 
tion. Your initial order will be ap- 
preciated, 


You see the fatal weakness in 
that close, don’t you? 

In the beginning, the story gets 
my attention. It is about a fellow 
who had used the same kind of balls 
for ten years and thought any 
other kind would wreck his game. 
A friend bribed the fellow’s caddy 
to substitute a different ball, and 
he made four birdies in a row before 
“mistake.” The 


point of the story, of course, is 


discovering the 


that “a golf ball by any other name 
is just as sweet.” It is used to break 
down my resistance against un- 
known brands. 

Then I am told how the balls are 
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And please don't delay, The need is urgent. Hundrede of 
people have already died from intense cold this winter - many 
right in our own midst. By acting now you way save a human 
life, for your contribution will] be used to buy fuel - one of 
life's prime necessities, Here is an envelope ready to carry 
the dollar and your contribution baok to me. Please make your 
oheck payable to the Salvation Army. 


Make your Oriental Rug more fascinating to your gaze ... have 
it smiling on your floor in spite of the tread - tread - tread 
of traffio throagh the room day after day ... give it the at- 
tention that will guarantee its lasting for a lifetime, by in- 
vesting just a few dollars TODAY. 


Our phone number is 2-3446. 


Opportunities do not come with their values stamped on them, 
Zach one must be ohallenged, whether open-faced or disguised. 
when consistent_they should be tested. Test this one now, 
You'll never regret it. Put your name and address on the re- 
verse side of this letter ~ attach your five dollar remittance 
and mail immediately. On receipt of it, we'll get busy, 


Procrastinator Walters is no longer up-to-the-minute, His 
TIME subseription out off, he has missed some of the most sig- 
nifioant facts of the week's biggest news-stories. He knows 
the names of the four or five men who have suddenly swooped 
into news prominence during the week, but that's all he knows 
about them, And he knows nothing at all about . . . but you 
received your copy of TIME this week, so you know what he 
missed! 


Moral: Sign the enclosed fenewal Order with penoil if your 
, pen is out of ink, but please sign it today. 


Mr. Srown will be seeing you again, In the meantime it's your 
move, Sign and return the enclosed card. You don't need to 
stamp it. It will bring back to you our catalog - full of 
sood reasons for your beooming one of our thousands of satis- 
fied customers, 


Naturally, you will want this exclusive Service in your com- 
munity. One minute spent in filling out the enclosed oard 
will conneot you with one of the most dramatic business build- 
ers in the Cleaning profession, Full information will come to 
you at once so you oan lose no tine eashing in on the Moth-San 
Plan. 


No cost; .No obligation: Even the postage on the card has bean 
prepaid by us, 





made by a manufacturer whose 
name cannot be mentioned, that 
they are exactly the same quality 
as a widely known brand—famous 
for their long distance and dura- 
bility—and that by buying them 
direct, I can save three dollars a 
dozen. 

All good stuff—and then that 
spineless conclusion. The writer 
“hopes” I am convinced. He is not 
sure. Well, if his confidence is no 
greater than that, why should mine 
be strong? Then he says, “it would 
be a pleasure” to have me among 
his customers. 'The “would be” is 
another tip off of the writer’s lack 
of certainty. 

And does he make it easy for me 
to send him that initial order? No, 
he doesn’t. There’s no order card 
enclosed—no addressed envelope. 
He doesn’t even tell me to reply by 
scribbling “O.K.” on the bottom of 
his letter. In fact, he doesn’t tell 
me to reply at all. He’s just a 
“hoper.” Probably there is some- 
thing wrong with his balls after 
all. I won’t buy them. 

That’s my state of mind after 
reading that lackadaisical conclu- 
sion. 

What does all of this mean? 
Well, in the proverbial nutshell, 
simply this. The first requisite of 
the ending of a business letter is 
that it must reflect the absolute 
confidence of the writer that the 
reader has been sold. The slight- 
est indication of doubt on your 
part will take seed in the reader’s 
mind. Remember, that psychologi- 
cally he is standing on the point 
of a needle. He may fall toward you 
—he may fall away. You can’t 
leave him standing there. You must 
tell him to jump 
how. 

Showing him how, is the second 
requisite of the ending of a business 
letter. Or to put it another way, 
having made your sales points, hav- 


and show him 





ing asked for action, you must then 
be sure to make it easy for the 
reader to reply. This is also funda- 
mental. Remember that the most 
propitious time for getting a fav- 
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orable reaction to any letter is the 
moment when the reader has just 
finished it. Your chances decrease 
in proportion to the length of time 
that he waits to reply. 

This is easy to understand. Most 
human beings are busy. They have 
a multitude of things to think 
about. For a few precious moments 
you have captured the reader’s at- 
tention. It may be the one and only 
time that you will hold the center 
of the stage in his mind. If he puts 
your letter aside, meaning to do 
something later, the chances are 
that he never will. 

So give him something to do. 
Tell him to return the enclosed 
card, or to use the stamped enve- 
lope. Give him your telephone num- 
ber and ask him to use it immedi- 
ately. Tell him, “Don’t trouble to 
| dictate a reply. Just write ‘O.K.’ 
on the bottom of this letter and 
shoot it back to us in the enclosed 
stamped envelope.” That’s striking 
while the iron is hot. Make it easy 
for him to act, and you have in- 
creased the chances that he will. 

Examine the examples of 
“Strong” and “Weak” endings re- 
produced with this article, and the 
importance of these two requisites 
will be very clear. The strong con- 
clusions radiate confidence that the 
reader’s action is going to be fav- 
orable. They help him to act 
quickly. The weak ones reflect un- 
certainty. They give him no help 





whatever. 

Take, for example, the first of 
the weak ones. The writer says, 
“We would appreciate.” Why 
didn’t he say, “We will’? Would 
implies doubt—will implies con- 
fidence. So you see that even one 
word can have a lot to do with the 
final reaction toward your letter. 

Later in the paragraph, this 
doubt comes to the surface again. 
And the rascal who does the mis- 
chief is the two-letter word, “Jf.” 
When you use that word, you ob- 
viously give your reader the choice 
of two alternatives—to do or not 
to do. You are telling him that in 
spite of all your arguments, you 





We would appreciate very auch an appointment for an interview, 
to disouss your furnishing requireaents. If 


oall 9-6660, the writer will be gled to call 


Thanking you in adwanoe for your reply, and hoping to see you 
in the near future, we are, 


T shall deem it a favor if yoa will give me an opportunity to 
present the subject more fully and explain how it will benefit 
your students. May I call on you sometime at your convenience? 


Write to me immediately for your Easter reservetions, or phone 
68-1030, and I will have everything tn readiness for you. You 
might also let me make reservations now to assure your favorite 
room for your summer vacation, 


iny I have the pleasure of hearing from you in the very near 


future 


Please rive our line serious consideration and be sure that in 
the event of a favorable decision, we will be happy to accept 


our valued patronage, 


Thanking you in anticipation of the benefit of your judgment, 


we remain, 


Enclosed is a folder that will give you additional information 
about our roof products, Ande sample of the fabrie. Bend it, 
twist it, pound it - it won't creck or chip. We guarantee it, 


We'd like to send you a sample of any of these products with 
our compliments. We'd like you to try them, 


to do this year in looking after the aotor- 
n matters of taxation and safety and we surely 
carrying out this program. 


resentative call at your convenience and 
the reinstetenent of your valued membership? 


f the nation's outst 
Silver Edge blades and are regularly repeat 


Certainly such a lity product constitutes an 


business ir af? en tentialities to warrant 
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are wondering how he is going to 
act. 

If you don’t believe that these 
words of doubt can wreck the effec- 
tiveness of a letter, let me tell you 
about the experience of a business 
man in the East. He sent me a sales 
letter which he had been using to 
pull inquiries about a correspond- 
ence course. It was a well written 
letter down to the last paragraph, 
and in spite of its weakness there, 
had been pulling 2.4 per cent. I did 
not keep a copy of the letter, but 
it closed about like this: “If you 
will sign and return the enclosed 
card, you will be taking the first 
step toward a new career—toward 
a greater income and all of the 
luxuries it will provide. At least it 
will cost you nothing to investigate, 
so why not return the card? With 
the sincere hope that you will take 
advantage of this opportunity, we 
are,” 

All right. We put our heads to- 
gether and changed that conclu- 
sion. There were at least three 
things wrong in the old version. The 
writer implied doubt of a favor- 
able reply when he said, “Jf you 
will return the enclosed card.” He 
repeated the error by asking the 
question, “Why not return the 
card?” Then he erected a wall of 
unnecessary words with the banal 
formality of “With the sincere 
hope that you will take advantage 
of this opportunity, we are,” 

So we changed that conclusion 
to read this way. “When you re- 
turn the enclosed card, you will 
have taken the first step toward a 
larger income and all of the good 
things that go with it. Mailing the 
‘ard is the beginning of a new 





‘areer—so mail it now.” 

And what do you think has 
happened? Without any other 
changes in that letter, it is now 
pulling better than 4 per cent. 
Could you ask for better proof? 

I said a moment ago that you 
should strike while the iron is hot. 
In other words, having worked the 
reader’s mind to a high pitch of 


interest, then quickly ask him to 








take action. Don’t give him a 
chance to think of anything else. 

But many writers still insist on 
the unnecessary “complimentary 
close.” They state their case, come 
to the climax, and then let the 
reader down with such unnecessary 
expressions as the one which ap- 
pears above—‘With the sincere 
hope that you will take advantage 
of this opportunity, we are,” 
What’s the good of such formali- 
ties? They only give the red-hot 
iron a moment to cool. 

One of the best examples of the 
harm that these old time “canned” 
expressions can do is a letter that 
a boy wrote to the head of the 
Ralston Purina Company a few 
years ago. This executive had writ- 
ten an inspirational book for young 
men called, “I Dare You,” and a 
young fellow out of work very 
deftly went after the author with 
a dose of his own medicine. Like 
this: 

Dear Sin: 
I have just finished reading your 
wonderful book, I DARE YOU, 
and I am asking you now for a 
job. Maybe now that you know 
what I want, you will start to 
throw this letter away, but I am 
daring you to finish reading it. 
I am a boy eighteen years old. I 
have had only one year in high 
school but have been going to night 
school for six years. Right now I 
am working in a grocery store for 
ten dollars a week. My father can- 
not find work, and as I am sup- 
porting him and my sister, ten dol- 
lars does not go very far. 

I mean to keep on going to night 

school, I am daring myself to be a 

somebody in this world, but if I 

don’t get a better job soon, there 

will be no use in trying to stick to 
my dare. That does not sound very 
spirited but it is the cold truth. 

Now that is my story, and I DARE 

YOU to give me a job, and if you 

have no vacancy, I DARE YOU 

to find one. 

Hoping to hear from you in the 

near future, and wishing to merit 

your indulgence in this matter, I 

remain, 

A swell letter for a kid to write, 
wasn’t it? But after rising to a 
magnificent climax, he couldn’t re- 
sist adding that one last para- 
graph. Maybe, his father read the 
letter and said it wouldn’t do with- 


out a complimentary close. But 
anyway, you can feel the letter 
“drop” when you reach “Hoping 
to hear from you in the near fu- 
ture.” And many a business letter 
fades away in the same manner 
when these unnecessary formali- 
ties are tacked onto them. 

It doesn’t take the firecracke: 
long to say “bang” when the fir 
reaches the powder. It shouldn’: 
take the letter writer long to sto; 
when the job is done. But for son: 
queer reason, a lot of folks have a 
“hankering” to add something 
more. They try to ring up the cur 
tain for another scene after th 
play is over. 

This is conspicuously true of 
those who have the _ postscript 
habit. They seem to think that a 
little extra after the job is done 
gets special attention. Probably so 
—but why take the reader away 
from the big tent over to the side- 
show? The only excuse for a post- 
script is when it deals with some- 
thing entirely foreign to the rest of 
the letter. But even then it is likely 
to draw attention away from the 
main issue. Examine the postscripts 
that you see in your own mail and in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred, you’ll find they could just as 
well have been included in the body 
of the letter. In other words, they 
are afterthoughts—and so_ the 
reader will judge them. 

Well, our premature Fourth of 
July celebration is over. Two 
months ago, we agreed that build- 
ing a good business letter could be 
compared to setting off a giant fire 
cracker. So we lit one. Getting the 
fuse burning was the first job- 
like getting’ the attention of our 
readers. Then we had to keep th 
spark hot—just as the interest in 
a letter must be sustained as facts 
are advanced to increase desire. 

Finally, today, we have watched 
the cracker explode. And that hap 
pens all-of-a-sudden. So it is with 
our letters. We do the best we can 
to present our case, to make the 





reader join us—and then all-of-a- 


sudden we pop the question. 
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COMBINATION APPEALED TO US.” 


“ISN’T there a quicker and more economical way to 
handle our figure work?” A new answer to this ques- 
tion is the ““Comptometer”— Peg-Board method. 
Because of its extreme flexibility and simplicity it is 
being applied with substantial savings in practically 
every line of business on various analyses such as 
sales, expense, material, costs, inventory control, and 
other figure work. 

The experience of Borden’s Produce Com- 
pany, Inc., serves as an excellent illustration of the 
adaptability of the ““Comptometer”— Peg-Board 
combination: 


“Because of our success with the ‘Comptometer’ and Peg- 
Board in handling our reports on fluid milk,” writes Peter 
Campbell, Controller, “our first thought, upon entering the 
retail distribution field, was to investigate the possibilities of 
handling this additional volume of figure work on the Peg-Board. 


COMPTOMETER 


—BORDEN’S PRODUCE COMPANY, INC. 


“We were rather doubtful at first because of the fact that 
we have nearly 500 items in our line to analyze daily by salesmen 
and territories at each of our branches. A ‘Comptometer’ rep- 
resentative, however, was called in for assistance in studying our 
problem. The flexibility and simplicity of the ‘Comptometer’ 
—Peg-Board combination appealed to us and together we devel- 
oped the Peg-Board routine we are now using. 

“Our experience with the ‘Comptometer’— Peg-Board method 
in respect to fluid milk, retail distribution from trucks, and in 
retail branch operations, has been highly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of speed, economy, and accuracy. It is our opinion 
that with a little study this system can be adapted to most any 
business where a detailed distribution of a great many items is 
necessary.” 


A representative will be happy to explain how 
the Peg-Board achieves speed and economy by 
getting final results from original figures without 
recopying. Telephone the District Manager of 
the “Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 


direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




















Overheard at the 
June Conventions 


The American Management Association met in New York... 
the National Association of Credit Men waxed optimistic 
in Richmond. ..and the newly formed National Federation of 
Sales Executives held its first annual meeting in St. Louis 


ICHARD W. WALDO is 
worried. Not that this is 
a new experience for 
Waldo, for he has been 
worrying ever since he started 
“The News Behind the News.” But 
he told the sales executives who 
went to St. Louis for the Federa- 
tion convention that the automo- 
bile industry required watching. 
They were the big bad wolves 
“fixing” to devour the trusting con- 
sumer’s shining New Deal dollar. 
That they are on the way to doing 
it, Mr. Waldo was sure. “Families 
earning less than $1,500 annually 
are now spending 4 per cent of their 
income for automobiles and 2 per 
cent for beauty,” he said. “In the 
group earning more than $1,500, 
8.5 is spent on automobiles and 
1.9 per cent on beauty.” As Mr. 
Waldo sees the future, the inroad 
which the automobile craze is mak- 
ing into the funds which the aver- 
age consumer has left over after 
he houses, clothes and feeds his 
family is going to upset the present 
scheme of things in a great many 
industries competing for this auto- 
mobile dollar. 


But Chester H. McCall, special 
assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, is optimistic . . . so 
that kind of evens things up. Why 
is Mr. McCall optimistic? Because 


he sees a great change for the bet- 
ter coming over business. It seems 
that until quite recently (fill in 
the date yourself) business men 
thought only about their product 
and how it could be sold, but now 
they are “social-minded.” Con- 


sumers are not only interested in’ 


the product, but what salaries the 
maker of the product pays, how 
many hours a day he works his 
help, what his attitude is toward 
social security, etc. This is a good 
sign. In the future we may expect 
business to do more and more to 
“sell” their policies and procedures 
to the public and not talk so much 
about how good their product is. 
It looks as though it might be a 
good time to start in the public 
relations business. Then again, it 
might not. 


The Texas delegation, of course, 
stole the show at St. Louis. Ray 
Bill, president of the Federation, 
and Joseph Zipf, president of the 
St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau 
and host of the convention—and 
what a host!—were commissioned 
Texas Rangers with ten gallon 
hats and everything. “Smoke” 
Ballew of the Centennial City did 
the honors. “Smoke” incidentally 
is the chap who puts the sales pep 
into Dr. Pepper’s famed beverage. 

[32] 


Hot shots from Carl Wollner’s 
two-fisted talk on sales conventions: 
(1) “Shoot the salesman who gets 
up and says: ‘I didn’t have time 
to prepare a talk.’ If he can’t talk 
make him take a course in public 
speaking. (2) Put a man in the 
back of the room. Give each sales- 
man a definite number of minutes 
to talk. One minute before his time 
elapses, the chap in the back row 
raises one finger. If the speaker 
does not finish within two minutes, 
the watcher starts applauding.” 


The w. k. Southern Hospitality 
must have got under the skin of 
the credit men who met on June 7 
in Richmond. For once they waxed 
optimistic about the business out- 
look. Now when a sales manager 
says that the depression is over 
you skip it. That’s selling talk. 
But when a credit man says the 
depression is over—that’s news. 
“The clearest indication of the 
country’s rise from the depths of 
depression,” said P. M. Haight, 
treasurer of the International Gen- 
eral Electric Company and presi- 
dent of the credit men’s associa- 
tion, “is indicated by the continu- 
ing improving failure record. In 
all previous depressions, when we 
have had a continued improvement 
in our record of failures, it has in- 
dicated that recovery was at 
hand.” So that makes it unani- 
mous. Lucky for the credit men 
that they didn’t have Mr. Waldo at 
their party. 


Believe it or not, the subject 
which was “tops” at the American 
Management Association meeting 
was the godam-taxes. Walking 
through the corridors of the Hotel 
Astor on June 4, after Colonel 
Montgomery had talked, one would 
almost believe that godam-taxes 
are one word just as godam- 
yankees used to be one word in the 
Old South. As the Colonel sees it, 
tax collecting is due to become the 
chief industry in the country. 
“Business men had better settle 















JULY SALES FORECAST 


COMPILED BY THE DARTNELL EDITORIAL STAFF, CHICAGO 


Chicago Market Attendance 


Points to Excellent Fall Business 


As this forecast goes to press (June 29) officials of 
the twenty-four trade shows to be held in Chicago 
between July 8 and 18 estimate an attendance in 
excess of 50,000 merchants compared with 42,000 
last year. Based on such attendance at the Chicago 
market openings, excellent fall business may be safely 
forecast, because attendance at these openings is 
considered one of the best trade indices. ‘While 
merchants are disturbed by political uncertainty,” 
said C. D. Southard of Butler Brothers, and vice 
president in charge of this activity for the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, “they are convinced that 


business will be much better regardless of which way 
the elections go, and their orders are expected to be 
substantially larger in volume than those placed in 
the fall market openings a year ago.”’ 

Just how much larger this volume will be is hard 
to predict. Dun & Bradstreet report that for the week 
ending June 26, fall buying at wholesale averaged 
from 3 to 5 per cent better than the preceding week, 
and 15 to 20 per cent ahead of the same period a 
year ago. Since this advance is due largely to bonus 
spending, there is no way to estimate how long it will 
continue. A 20 per cent increase in retail sales this 














































































































SALES REPORTS UP TO JUNE 30, 1936 
Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry 
EQUIPMENT WEARING APPAREL BUILDING 
% % % % % % 
Increase| Increase Increase| Increase Increase|I ncrease 
for for or or for or 
May* | Junet May* | Junet May* | Junet 
Metal Cutting Saw Blades 33.9 | 50.0 | Men’s Furnishings 24.0 | 24.0 | Paint Manufacturing 20.0} 10.0 
Forgings & Small Tools —12.0 | 13.0 | Suits & Overcoats —7.0 5.0 | Paint, Varnish, Enamel, etc. | same 20.0 
Power Transmission 21.0 | 20.0 | Work Clothing 26.0 | 35.0 | Plumbing Fixtures 44.0 | 35.0 
Oxygen, Acetylene Gases 57.0 | 57.0 | Men’s Shoes 15.0 15.0 | Lumber Manufacturing 80.0 | 28.0 
Saws . 16.0 | 20.0 | Swimming Suits $1.0 | 30.0 | Wholesale Lumber —67.6 |—20.0 
Steel Office Furniture 51.0 | 55.0 | Hosiery & Lingerie 12.0 | 5.0 | Wood Stained Shingles 30.0} 14.0 
Office Furniture & Supplies | 10.0 | 30.0 | Women’s Undergarments 3.8] 10.0 | Structural Steel 120.0 | 50.0 
Autographic Registers 34.0 |} 40.0 | : ‘ Sheet & Galv. Metalware 3.5 | 15.0 
Cash Registers 28.6 | 20.0 | AUTOMOTIVE |Insulation Materials 85.6 | 90.0 
Washers & Ironers A Ro a ree = —— |Concrete Roof Slabs 100.0 | 125.0 
Household Appliances 25.0 | 20.0 | Cushion Springs, ete. | 66.0 | —e ee 
Farm Equipment 30.0 10.0 Refined Petroleum 26.8 | 25.0 MERCHANDISING 
Dairy Machinery 18.0} 20.0 | PRL ATOGR = 
Farm Equipment 49.0 | 37.0 | ADVERTISING bs a Grocers Nl k. . | R. : 
Food Machinery 18.0] 10.0 |2—— a Mail Order | 26.0 | ; 
Packaging Machinery —6.0] 10.0 enenes sy. penn ; | ae | Son | Mail Order |_ 32.2 eae 
’ Advertising Agency 36.4 | 73.0 | 
Hand and Power Tools 9.6) 30.0 | Fine Paper | 9.6 5.0 See nee 
Turbine Pumps 71.0 | 20.0 | pon Papers | 20.9 9.0 | HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
AGRICULTURAL — Papers | 5.0) 2.5 |Fibre & Wool Fibre Rugs | 9.2| 2.0 
Motion Picture | 35.0} 40.0 | Rugs & Carpets | 10.0! 10.0 
Tree Surgery 49.0 | 35.0 LUXURIES | Furniture & Mattresses —0.5 | 100.0 
Stock & Poultry Feeds 10.3 | 31.0 ‘ ” Furniture 36.0 | 35.0 
Seeds 10.0 | 10.0 | Wedding & Engage. Rings | 33.0 | 35.0 |Bedding — | 18.0 | 10.0 
Watches 7.0 | 30.0 |Stoves & Gas Ranges | 86.3 | 50.0 
= tche. 
FOODS Sporting Goods —12.0 |—10.0 | aes 
Golf Goods 25.0 | 50.0 | FINANCIAL 
Dairy Products 11.0] 12.0 | Golf Goods 30.0 | 25.0 | - - 
Confectionery 5.8] 10.0 | Athletic Goods 10.0 | 19.5 |Industrial Banking 13.0 | 5.0 
*Actual increase for May 1986 over May 1935. tEstimated increase for June 1936 over June 1935. 
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fall, varying according to the stimulation of bonus 
spending, should be as good a guess as any. 

As we predicted, the usual summer slump has 
taken a vacation this year. Nearly all lines report 
surprisingly good business for this time of the year, 
the best since 1930. That this trend will continue is 
the belief of most students of business fluctuations. 
Col. Leonard P. Ayers, of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, declares business will start moving ahead more 
rapidly in midsummer. He has analyzed the move- 
ment of business in past election years and found 
improvement began after the nominations, and not 
as is generally supposed, after the elections. Adjust- 
ing 1923, 1924 and 1925 Federal Reserve indices to 
a 13 per cent increase in population, and using the 
result as normal, Colonel Ayers figures the volume 
of industrial production in April, 1936, about 12 per 
cent below normal. 

Fear of a financial crisis abroad, while still acute, 
is making way for the belief that devaluation of the 
remaining gold currencies might hasten stabilization. 
The London ‘Economist,’ perhaps the leading eco- 
nomic journal of the world, reports that advisers to 
the British government feel that when the devaluation 


of remaining gold currencies is completed, and all 
world currencies are ‘‘tied’’ to sterling, either directly 
or indirectly, an extensive rise in world prices 
will take place which should weaken the economic 
motive for high protective tariffs and stimulate inter- 
national trade. 

“In the last six years,’’ the report says, ‘the world 
stocks of monetary gold have increased from 553,- 
600,000 to 734,300,000 ounces. Assuming that 
ultimately world currencies will be devalued on an 
average to two-thirds of their former gold value— 
the dollar, it is emphasized, has been devalued to 
59 per cent and sterling has been depreciated to 
around 60 per cent—monetary stocks in 1935 were 
worth $23,400,000,000 against the 1929 figure of 
$11,765,000,000. 

“The annual production of gold for monetary uses, 
valued the same way, will reach nearly $1,025,000,000 
by 1940, against an average of $222,500,000 be- 
tween 1925 and 1929. This increased monetary 
basis, if associated with the psychology of expansion- 
ism, offers the prospect for a great—possibly even a 
dangerously large—price rise in the course of the 
next ten years.”’ 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Increase Over a Year Ago—Latest Available Monthly Figures 
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down and do a little serious think- 
ing,” he said, “about their account- 
ing methods. Is it possible that 
profits are being overstated?” 
Then he enumerated some of the 
ways that the overstating of profits 
may be avoided. Three samples: 

1. Liquidate some subsidiaries, 
so as to utilize losses from the 
liquidation of such subsidiaries to 
reduce taxes. 

2. Merge several subsidiaries 
into one subsidiary, or even merge 
the parent company into the sub- 
sidiary. 

3. Pay more attention to the 
one-year income account. Select 
the right time of the year to make 
up your accounts. Adopt a dif- 
ferent fiscal year if advantageous. 

The Colonel’s advice ought to 
be good because he is president of 
the American Institute of Ac- 


countants, as well as a lawyer who 
likes nothing better than to think 
up ways of keeping the politicians 
from killing the geese (business 
men) who lay the golden eggs. 


Speaking of “taxes” another 
Colonel, George T. Buckingham, 
who is also a lawyer and who also 
enjoys taking an occasional pot 


shot at the new order of things. | 


gave a group of Chicago business 
men a quick picture of what was 
ahead. “Imagine that every time 
you write a check, a chap looking 
over your shoulder says suavely: 
‘Now tack on another 20 per cent 


to the amount for me.’ ‘Me’ in this 


case is the increased cost of the 
things we will have to buy after 
social security and other taxes get 
to percolating.” Cheering, isn’t it? 


A Plan to Free Business 
from Political Control 


(Continued from page 9) 


stone of any Commonwealth of In- 
dustry must be a dedication to 
serve the public interest. Since 
most of the American people, al- 
though they live industrially, think 
politically, the following ten politi- 
cal planks, which are amplified 
further in the appendix of my book, 
should be the platform upon which 
American business should demand 
and expect support from the Ameri- 
can people. 

1. We believe that it is time to 
take note of the alterations re- 
quired in our industrial organiza- 
tion to meet the changes which 
have already taken place in our 
industrial life. We favor construc- 
tive action to bring our economy 
into line with our technology ; that 
is, to provide work and income for 
all because the machine can serve 
all. 

2. We believe that the American 
system of government is designed 


along lines which both permit and 
demand self-government for indus- 
try. 

3. We believe that industry can 
be managed and operated only by 
industrial managers, technicians, 
workers and farmers, organized 
on self-governing lines and cooper- 
ating in the public interest. 

4. We favor the immediate or- 
ganization by industry of a Na- 
tional Economic Council with self- 
governing powers and economic 
privileges. The nucleus for estab- 


lishing a National Economic Coun- | 
cil shall consist of the trade asso- | 


ciations, labor bodies, technical 


groups and other organized parts | 


of our economy. 
5. The National Economic 


Council must guarantee to provide | 
work for the entire employable | 


population of the United States at 
fair wages. 
6. We maintain that the politi- 
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ESLEECK 
Shin Papers 


When a strong, uniform 
Thin Paper is used in place 
of a heavy, bulky sheet or 
a cheap, flimsy thin paper, 
there is a tremendous saving 
in Typing, Mailing and 
Filing expense. 


The TOTAL SAVING 
involved by using a high 
grade, rag content Thin 
Paper is far greater than the 
difference in cost between 
it and a heavy, bulky sheet 
or a cheap, flimsy paper. 
When Typing, Mailing and 
Filing Costs are included, 
the high grade, strong Thin 
Paper is far more econom- 
ical and satisfactory. 


The following are recom- 
mended for Records, Forms, 


Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Advertising Literature, etc, 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
100% Rag 

EMCO ONION SKIN 
100% Rag 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
25% Rag 


Send fot Samples: 
ESLEECK ties 
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Won't Tell You” 


More than one thousand companies are distributing a 
bulletin carrying this caption to their stenographers 


this month. It gets over, in a good-natured yet pointed 
way, things which even the best stenographers do in 
our very best business families—things they might 
stop doing if they read this bulletin. 


Human.-interest bulletins for stenographers are one of 
four features in a new Dartnell Service which includes: 


Frailey’s Letter Bulletins 


1—SALES LETTER IDEAS: Actual let- 
ters that have produced results for 
others. Letter ideas that have proved 
profitable after costly experience to 
find the best result getters. Letters 
selected for passing along to subscrib- 
ers because of their effectiveness and 
adaptability. Letters that will give you 
ideas for making your sales letters 
more productive. 


2—COLLECTION LETTER IDEAS: 
More than 3,000 subscribers to this 
better letter service send us their most 
effective letters used in collecting old 
accounts. The best of them are se- 
lected and released for your consider- 
ation and use every month. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you without charge a copy of the bulletin for 


3—BULLETINS TO DICTATORS: A 
monthly feature carrying helpful, 
profit-making and money-saving mes- 
sages to the people in your organiza- 
tion who write letters. These bulletins 
tell how to hold customers, how to get 
a friendly tone into correspondence, 
the kind of letters that do the best job 
in collecting money, how to handle 
difficult situations in correspondence. 


4—LETTER PROBLEMS: The experi- 
ence of hundreds of companies is 
focused through this feature on diffi- 
cult letter problems that arise in your 
business. Situations which might re- 
sult in heavy losses of money or busi- 
ness are covered by actual experiences. 


stenographers entitled, ‘‘Things Your Boss Won't Tell You,” and put you on 
the list to receive the complete service on approval for one month. If you like 
it and wish to continue, pass our memorandum invoice for $3.00, the monthly 


subscription price. 


Otherwise, return the material for credit, keeping the 
stenographers’ bulletin for your trouble. 


Published Monthly by | 


THE DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


DARTNELL: We accept your offer. Send us a free copy of the bulletin, “Things Your Boss Won't 
Tell You,” and put us on the list to receive Frattey’s Letrer BuLLeTINs at $3.00 a month until 
we tell you to stop. Mail the material, postpaid, to the address below: 
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cal state, as represented by our 
elected and appointed officials, 
should no longer interfere with the 
administration of industry, organ- 
ized in the public interest, and rep- 
resented by leaders of every branch 
of our economy. 

7. We believe that under our 
laws and our court decisions the 
courts are open to everyone to 
question industry’s right to govern 
itself at all times. 

8. We believe that every man, 
woman and child is entitled to a 
definite consumer value and should 
have a known credit rating based 
not only upon his present value but 
also upon his ultimate value to 
economic society. 

9. We demand full 
for every act of both government 
and industry. 

10. In order to safeguard our 
valued liberties and to foster our 
industrial ingenuity, we believe that 


publicity 


industry must develop self-govern- 
ing, democratic forms, and there 
will be no need to take leaves from 
the books of Fascism, Nazism or 
Communism. 

I believe that the Commonwealth 
of Industry is on the way, whether 
it comes now through the voluntary 
planning and execution of the busi- 
ness men or whether it comes only 
after we have experienced another 
cycle of depression that may leave 
us well-nigh exhausted. The Bible 
is a source of strength and encour- 
agement to the religious ; the writ- 
ings of Marx to the Communists. 
The business man must draw his 
inspiration from a well-defined and 
practical philosophy that 
fortify him in coping with the 


will 


problems confronting him not only 
in his own business but in the whole 
field of economic endeavor. 

No business man can mind his 
business only. His business is one 
part of how the public lives. The 
Commonwealth of Industry idea 
offers him at least a basis on which 
to rear a philosophy of his own, an 
organization of his own, a Com- 
monwealth of his own, and above 
all, a national economic leadership 
of his own. 
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To Captains of Industry 


who depend upon 
Lieutenants i 


AN power, or to be more spe- 
cific, brain power—properly 


directed—is the very backbone of 


American industry. 

As the executive head of a busi- 
ness, you realize thoroughly the ap- 
plication of this principle to the 
lieutenants who serve under you— 
the heads of departments, and the 
rank and file on whom you must 
depend 

No need to point out to you that 
through these men and women, lies 
the straight path to success or fail- 
ure. Their achievements and mis- 
takes—the ideas they create—the 
ability they develop—the results 
they produce—are vital facts in your 
thinking about the success of your 
business. 

For on the combined knowledge of 
your employes—on their ability to 
think straight, to develop and carry 
out constructive ideas, to function 
without costly blunders — depends 
the advancement of your business— 
and their own promotion as well. 

Fundamentally, knowledge is 
power—and the effective stimulus 
to better work is training. So—the 
way to increase the power of your 
organization is to equip your workers 
with keener mental tools. 

Instill in the lieutenants under 
you a sound understanding of busi- 
ness principles and practice. Train 
them to think and you strengthen 
morale, decrease labor turnover, in- 
crease production and lessen over- 
head. 

It can be done—it has been done 
by some of the most successful busi- 
ness organizations—and it is being 
done increasingly by those concerns 
which have their fingers most closely 
on the pulse of business. 

It is quite natural that you ask 
yourself, “How can I place such 
special educational work into effect? 
By what means can I enlist the 


Vi 


sympathies of my em- 
ployes in such a move- 
ment—and how much 
will it cost?” 

These questions will 
find a ready answer 
through a program of 
training sponsored by 
LaSalle Extension 
University. 

This program com- 
prises a consultation 
with the management 
about the different de- 
partments and key 
men of a business, after 
which survey such em- 
ployes as are interested 
to advance themselves are enrolled 
for the particular training that will 
best meet the requirements of their 
present work—and prepare them for 
their probable lines of advancement 
in your organization. 

In conducting this survey, the 
member of the LaSalle staff who 
interviews the different employes 
explains the factors that determine 
promotion, discusses the ambitions 
of the prospective student, and 
makes it plain to him that, other 
things being equal, his greatest op- 
portunities are with the concern he 
now is serving. 

When enrollment has been com- 
pleted, and when the Employment 
Manager or Director of Personnel 
takes interest in the work and keeps 
tab on the records of the men, very 
few fail to “follow through.” If a 
man does not finish, you at least 








have the advantage of knowing his 
limitations. 

The best way to determine the 
practical advantages of this service 
for your institution is by a frank 
discussion of your problems with a 
LaSalle representative. He will work 
out with you, if you desire, a com- 
plete educational program for your 
institution. 

An appointment can be readily 
arranged by addressing Director, 
Institutional Service, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 4101 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LaSalle Extension University 
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USE 


the COUPON 





“haty Spirit” 


| (Continued from page 12) 





If you are interested in advertising and selling, 
but haven't time to wade through hundreds of 
pages of material to get the information you 


need, use the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


It will bring you the next 52 issues of ADVER- 
TISING AGE, a weekly newspaper which in- 
variably has the FIRST news of every important 
and significant development in advertising, in 
marketing, in the technique of selling. And 
this vital information is all presented in NEWS 
style that makes it easy to skim the cream off 
the news that is of importance to you in fifteen 


or twenty minutes a week. 


A staff of more than 60 editors and correspond- 
ents, in every important marketing center in the 
United States and Canada gathers this fresh, 
significant information for you . . . information 


that often can be obtained in no other way. 


And the price is only $1 for 52 issues. Use the 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 


coupon now. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar. Please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 


with the current issue. 
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maintained jointly by the company 


| and by assessment of employees. It 
| also has a Roll of Honor, a sort 
| of elective pension system, sup- 
| ported entirely by the corporation, 


which gives monthly gratuity to 
such employees as may be retired 
for various reasons, the amount of 
the allowance depending on length 
of service and average salary over a 
given period. Group, life and acci- 
dent insurance at a low rate is pro- 
vided under arrangement made by 
the management. 

“Within the last two years a 
number of Credit Union loan soci- 
eties have been formed at termi- 
nals and other important points, 
through which the members have 
made loans to fellow employees at 
low interest rates. 

“In the operating department 
there is a system of merit marks 
for exceptional and meritorious 
service, as an offset to penalty 
marks imposed for infractions of 
service rules. 

“Besides these more substantial 
morale-building plans, clubs of 
various kinds have been fostered by 
the company, supported jointly by 
the corporation and the personnel, 
such as bands, orchestras and 
drum-and-bugle corps; rod-and- 
gun clubs that make use of several 
lakes along the lines, maintained 
for water supply purposes; libra- 
ries at employees’ hospitals, made 
up of books donated by the presi- 
dent, other officers and employees ; 
social clubs, which have periodical 
lunches and picnics during season- 
able weather; bowling clubs, soft 
ball teams, and baseball leagues, 
with sectional contests. 

“A few years ago all athletic and 
recreational activities weremanaged 
by an association formed among 
the employees, with a paid director 
at the expense of the company, but 
in recent years, while there has been 
a fair amount of such activity, it 
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has been more of a voluntary char- 
acter, and has enjoyed less finan- 
cial support from the company. 

“During recent years there has 
developed in the Katy organization 
an activity that might perhaps be 
classified as more of a business: than 
a morale-building plan, but which, 
I am convinced, has had a very 
marked effect on the morale of our 
personnel. I refer to our employee 
solicitation activities. 

“There was a time when traffic 
solicitation was regarded as ex- 
clusively the function of the officers 
and solicitors of the traffic depart- 
ment, and employees in other de- 
partments were assumed to have no 
part in it and even little interest. A 
few years ago a definite plan was 
formulated by our management and 
a consistent effort made to inter- 
est all employees in the effort to ob- 








tain business for the railroad. Re- | 
sults have been such as fully to | 
justify this effort from a business | 
standpoint and, at the same time, | 


the average employee in all depart- | 


ments has come to be concerned 
about the business success of the 


company, with the result that his | 


sense of his own importance in the | 
organization has been enhanced, to 
the financial benefit of the railroad 
and ultimately also to its em- 
ployees, as increased business makes 
more probable increased compen- 
sation for the personnel. 
‘Needless to say, all of the activ- 
ities outlined are regarded as 
valuable in building up the esprit 
de corps or they would not be con- 
tinued by our management. Obvi- 
ously, some are more important 
than others, but all tend to indi- 
cate the management’s genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of the rank 
and file, and contribute to such a 
high morale among employees as 
to cause frequent comment con- 
cerning ‘Katy spirit.” We consider 
our magazine, The MKT Em- 
ployees’ Magazine, of great value 
in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a satisfactory morale, and 


in furthering the success of all 


morale-building efforts.” 


| 





EGRY 


presents the 


WORLD'S FINEST 
NCI RIESS 


the’400 Line” 
TRU-PAK 


Startlingly new, inside and out, this brilliant 
“400 Line” Tru-Pak Register is Egry’s contri- 
bution to the accelerated tempo of modern 
business. New beauty and distinction never 
before approached in any autographic regis- 
ter; advanced standards of performance that 
are sensational. The “400 Line” Egry Tru-Pak 
is the result of Egry engineering and under- 
standing of the needs of business gained 
through 43 years of service. 

Whatever your business or its size, you'll 
find the story of the new Egry Tru-Pa of 
immediate, practical interest. Illustrated fold- 
er on request. Demonstrations in your own 
office without cost or obligation. 
THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Register and Speed-Feed 


EGRY = 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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VUL-COT | Am 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 





SUPER-STRONG, DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP! 


NO METAL TOPS to dent, bend, corrode 
or scratch. Eighty-seven per cent of busi- 
ness offices in America have standardized 
on Vul-Cot—the wastebasket that is made 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre, with a super-strong, double-rolled 
fibre top. See the Vul-Cot in olive-green, 
maroon-brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 
Sturdily built in all shapes and sizes to 
meet every business need. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


































IT’S NO ACCIDENT— 


that our Letterhead business is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It’s the natural result of 
efficient production methods, and of concen- 
tration which results in saving our customers 
REAL MONEY! 


Lithographed Letterheads As Low As 
$1.05 per M. 


Just pin this advertisement to your business 
letterhead and we'll send you FREE and with- 
out obligation our newest Portfolio of samples 
and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 














DIRECTORY of DIRECTORIES 


describes over 400 class and 
trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable 


for compiling your own lists. 
Price $1.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 











An Order 


e 
_ By J. E. COUNCIL 


| Manager, Order Approval Department 
Chocolate Sales Corporation 
General Distributor, Hershey Products 


AM an order. I am not the 

paper I am _ written on; 

neither am I the quantities, 

items and prices specified. I 

am neither the man that placed me 

on this paper nor the man that de- 
cided to have me placed. 

Then what am I? 

I am the vital part of an or- 
ganization’s life. I am a living part 
of a certain group of men, their 
thoughts, endeavors, ideas—a part 
of their very lives. I am the result 
of study, planning, sacrifice, re- 
search, brain-sweat, perseverance, 
struggle and accomplishment. I am 
the ultimate result of a belief, an 
ideal, a principle. I stand on my 
own legs, justify my own existence 
for the things I represent and have 
no apologies to offer. My existence 
explains me. No other particular 
order can ever replace me. I am the 
one and only original of myself. 

Why? 

I was created at a moment when 
all the past histories of those that 
made me possible came together on 
a common decision that I should 
exist. I represent the culmination of 
all the creative effort of an idea put 
into action and made practical, 
wantable and accessible by the 
founder or founders, the group or 
groups that have become and are 
at present my organization. I am 
the history of that organization up 
to the specific moment of my crea- 
tion. 

I am the most important thing 
that comes into the offices of my 
company. I precede and cause the 
buying of all that goes to make me. 








(Courtesy Whiting-Plover Paper Co.) 


I am the cause of manufacture, fac- 
tory planning and building and the 
employment of workers. I cause the 
machines to be made that make the 
things I specify. 

I am more important than a re- 
mittance because if it were not for 
me there would be no remittance. I 
am the payroll, the buyer of raw 
materials, machines, buildings and 
land. I pay the taxes and the bills. 
I am the true dispenser and dis- 
tributor of what men live by and 
live for. I build roads and rail- 
roads, buy automobiles, engines, 
cars, gasoline, oil, coal, steamships 
—everything that is involved in 
the material existence of mankind. 

Treat me with respect. I repre- 
sent the personal sacrifice of those 
people in the organization that 
made me possible. The salesman 
in whose pocket I was found was 
killed in an accident while en route 
to call on the next customer. He is 
dead but I live on as a part of his 
life and as a monument to his part 
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HANDLING 
SALESMEN 


The average salesman utilizes 
only 60 per cent of his ca- 
pacity to produce. This book 
tells how successful sales 
managers have helped their 
men to put the other 40 per 
cent to work. Written in col- 
laboration with sixty of Amer- 
ica’s leading sales executives. 


A New Dartnell Book 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF SALESMEN 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Intended for sales managers. Unusu- 
ally helpful also for those facing for 
the first time the problem of handling 
men, and for salesmen preparing 
themselves for managerial responsi- 
bilities. Typical subjects covered: 


Qualifications of a Manager 

What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 
Problem of the ““Weak Sister’’ 

How Managers Organize Their Work 


WRITE US TO SEND IT TO YOU 
ON APPROVAL, $1.50 
220 pages—pocket size 
Bound in board covers 


Bound in > on $2.00 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















of the accomplishment of my crea- 
tion. Or I was found in the brief 
case of one who leaped, pajama 
clad, to the fire net from a burning 
hotel. That brief case was the one 
thing of all his possessions he 
groped for and found in that 
smoke-filled room before making 
the leap. Or I am the most impor- 
tant thing one carried in his grip 
when forced to abandon his car in 
a snow drift to arrive hours later 
in a hospital, frost bitten and numb 
from exposure. That salesman will 
be there for awhile and perhaps 
lose a frozen toe or two, but here 
I am, an active part of his tempo- 
rarily discontinued work. 

Treat me accordingly. 

Do not look upon me passively 
as a something or other that just 
happened. I was thought of, de- 
signed and accomplished through 
personal endeavor and sacrifice. 


© 
This Dealer Plan 
Really Works 


(Continued from page 20) 


matter what the local differences 
may be, the plan allows the dealer 
to select his own merchandise, 
within limits, for promotion. 

To obtain the broadsides and 
other advertising material, the 
dealer need not buy a_ stated 
amount of merchandise. Each item 
in the merchandising catalog is 
sold in definite units; these units 
are not broken, but other than this 
no-broken-unit rule, the dealer may 
obtain the promotional material 
without being required to buy defi- 
nite amounts. Occasionally on a 
special promotion, in order to get 
the price down to competitive 
levels, the company requires a 
dealer to buy what seems, at first 
glance, a large quantity of a given 
item. But this accomplishes two 
things; it reduces handling costs 
and lowers the wholesale margin, 
and it teaches the dealer to sell in 








Git Duct 
DO/MORE 
.. ti Gol/ 


The Air-Duct is the 
only chair made that is 
ventilated for coolness 
and upholstered for genu- 
ine comfort. A Do/ More, 
therefore posture. 

Chairs will be loaned 
for trial without obliga- 
tion to any responsible 
company. 


Do/More Chair Co., Inc. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 


703 Monger Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


Send Today 





Do/More Chair Company, Inc. 

703 Monger Building, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me 
the pamphlet “The Chair That Breathes.”’ 
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A Dartnell Report 
On a Vital and 
Timely Problem 


CONTROL OF 


RESALE PRICES 


By ROY W. JOHNSON, 
WM. H. INGERSOLL and 
GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 


The enactment of so-called 
“Fair Trade Acts’’ by ten 


| states has raised many prob- 


lems for those who sell 
branded or trade-marked 
products through established 
trade channels—these prob- 
lems are discussed from a 
merchandising, as well as a 
legal, angle in this new 
200-page Dartnell report. 


“Not only the manufacturer and 
wholesaler, but the retailer and even 
the consumer .. . have an important 
stake in the hotly debated right of 
the manufacturer of trade-marked 
goods to prevent price-cutting by 
agreement with distributors. Dis- 
cussing the law, the philosophy, 
practical aspects and alternative 
practices, this study is a highly con- 
structive and illuminating contribu- 
tion.’ Chicago Journal of Commerce 


“This book, arriving when its subject 
is at fever heat, provides the some- 


| what contrasting views of three 


thinkers. The authors are respec- 
tively an editor, a manufacturer and 
a lawyer. Their opinions presented 
with simple logic, comprise a full 
outline of price-maintenance struc- 
tures.”’ Advertising & Selling 


An effort to clarify the whole prob- 
lem of price-control and to give both 
the maker and the seller a clear-cut 
picture of what has gone before and 
what is likely to come, in this long 











battle to protect a product against | 


predatory price-cutting.”’ 


Oregon Merchants Journal | 


PRICE ON APPROVAL $2.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


z CHICAGO 
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big quantities, just like the chains. 
A recent, highly successful pro- 
motion was on mixing bowl sets— 
five glass mixing bowls in a set. 
Dealers were required to buy 
thirty-six sets, representing an in- 
vestment of $18.36, and selling at 
retail for $24.84. Thirty-six sets 
was several times as many as some 


| dealers would have bought of their 


own accord. When the merchandise 


| arrived, with the show cards and 


store banners, the dealers, realizing 
that they had a good quantity on 
hand, piled them up, displayed 
them and pushed them. The result 
was that many a dealer, who might 
have sold half a dozen sets and been 
highly pleased, actually sold the 
entire thirty-six sets and ordered 
another deal. 

Throughout every department 
Salt Lake Hardware buyers have 
brought new life to old items of 
merchandise. For many years, the 
company sold a 22 caliber rifle to 
dealers at a price which neces- 
sitated the dealer selling it at 
$4.75. The chains and mail-order 
stores sold a similar rifle, every bit 
as good, for $3.98. Salt Lake 
Hardware buyers decided to induce 


dealers to sell this rifle for $3.98, 











| advocate 


| 


telling them that they would sell 
three where they once sold one. 
Sales multiplied twentyfold when 


| dealers began selling this rifle at 


$3.98 just as the chains sell it. 
“We haven’t tried to revolution- 
ize the hardware business,” de- 
clared W. E. Gnadt. “We realize 
that the independent has certain 
definite advantages. We have tried 
to help him hold and promote these 
advantages instead of trying to 
take them away from him, as some 
wholesalers have done. We do not 
standard _store-fronts, 
standard interiors or standard 
color schemes. We try to help the 
dealer keep his own personality and 
individuality. We do not attempt 
to dictate to him, or tell him how 
to run his business. We do try to 
furnish him merchandise he can 
sell, at prices that are absolutely 
competitive with the keenest com- 
petition in his territory. But we do 


not try to make him start a price 
war with his own independent com- 
petitors. We attempt to bring in- 
dependents together, and have them 
work together against a common 
competitor, rather than encour- 
age them to fight among themselves. 

“We realize that we have a long 
way to go. Only a small number of 
our dealers have tried our plan. 
Some of them have not used it 
thoroughly. We know it takes time 
to put it over.” 

Mr. Gnadt told of some of the 
problems dealers have in trying to 
use the promotional material fur- 
nished by other wholesalers. One 
dealer in Grand Junction, Colora- 
do, used a canned promotional 
piece featuring a washer at $34.95. 
This price was printed in the pro- 
motion, and he couldn’t change it. 
The established price in the mail- 
order store there was a couple of 
dollars higher. The dealer wanted 
to increase the price, but the whole- 
saler wouldn’t permit it. When his 
broadside fell into the hands of a 
mail-order store manager there, the 
price was cut a couple of dollars 
below the dealer’s price. Thus a 
price war was started. The mail- 
order store is out to “get” the re- 
tailer, and a whole local price 
structure has been undermined be- 
cause one wholesaler tried to na- 
tionalize a price on a highly com- 
petitive item. 

In operating the plan, Salt Lake 
Hardware representatives and 
buyers all must devote some time to 
shopping the chain and mail-order 
stores. A Salt Lake Hardware 
salesman is instructed to shop the 
chain and mail-order stores in each 
town before he visits his regular 
trade. By doing this he knows 
local conditions and can work with 
his dealer in helping him select the 
right merchandise for promotion. 
Salt Lake Hardware buyers shop 
all mail-order, chain and depart- 
ment stores regularly to find new 
items for promotion and to know 
what prices are being charged. No 
merchandise goes into the Six- 
Point Plan merchandising book 
until it is established that it will 
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compete in quality and price with 
the offerings of the syndicate 
stores. 

New sheets for the merchandis- 
ing catalog go out constantly. New 
offerings are sold to dealers by 
means of trade letters, printed in 
two colors and illustrated. Show 
cards and banners are furnished on 
most promotional items. A new 
broadside is available once a 
month. In all the material there is 
an effort to be conservative; to 
stay away from ballyhoo methods 
which obviously would never be in- 
dulged in by the average small 
dealer, were he preparing his own 
promotion. 

As Mr. Gnadt says, “We have a 
long way to go”; but the recent 
sales increases, and profit increases 
of Salt Lake Hardware indicate 
that the company is, at least, on 
the way. 


| 


| 


° | 
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Cutting Costs | 
With Accounting 
Machines | 


(Continued from page 17) 


operations are actuated by a set 
of keys or bars. In addition to | 
the four adding-subtracting ma- | 
chines, which we shall call registers, | 
there is a cross-footer which means | 
that, in addition to columnar add- 
ing, items in registers 1, 2 and 3 
may be added or subtracted from 
each other and accumulated in the 
4th register. 

With four distinct adding-sub- 
tracting units and a cross-footer 
available, it is a simple matter to 
visualize the possibilities for sta- 
tistical analyses. Naturally, there 
will be limitations, but the flexi- 
bility and adaptability will be 
found to solve the average problem. 

Although each concern must 
adapt its own peculiar applica- 
tions, a cross section of various 
reports may be found helpful. 
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When “Beth” takes a holiday, with Dicta- 
phone on the job, her boss doesn’t have 
to limp around on mental crutches until 
she returns. For Dictaphone brings com- 
plete independence of other people's time 
and convenience. Letters, instructions, 
notes of things to do, record of incoming 
instructions — down they go on wax, 
pronto. Any one of your secretarial staff 
can “read” any dictator's ‘‘notes’’—thanks 
to life-like Nuphonic reproduction of 


The Trend lo Dictaphone Sweeps On 
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Thomas W_ Vinton, Vice President 
Union Planters Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Memphis, Tennessee 


A.B Snyder, Gen. Office Mgr 
Dwens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 









The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade- Mark is Applied. 





&£ PLAY LESS HOB 
WITH THE JOB 


this most modern of dictating machines. 

There’s a big story behind the Trend 
to Dictaphone. A year-round story of ex- 
ecutives with doubled ability to get 
things done. Read the booklet, “What's 
An Office Anyway?” Get a working 
Dictaphone demonstration in your own 
office during these next few weeks, when 
the staff is reduced, but the work must 
be done just the same. Send the coupon 
below today. 
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Among the Prominent Users of Dictaphone Are: 
Venables, Graham & Howe, Seattle, Washington 
Houston Building & Loan Association, Houston, Texas 
Pan American Life Insurance Co., New Orleans, Louisiana 
Amalgamated Leather Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


Available in either the 
Desk or De Luxe Cabinet 
Models, Dictaphone fits 
easily into any executive 





working layout. 
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| Dictaphone Sales Corporation AB-7 
| 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


() I want to see your representative. Please send me my copy of ““ What's An Office Anyway?” 
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Ideas 
That 
Paid 
Well 


A clearing house of tried-and-tested 
plans and methods, where practical 
business people exchange experiences 


: Central Supply of Printed 
e Matter for the Sales Room 


The traditional method of “filing” the 
printed sales literature used by local 
salesmen is to allow each man to take 
what he thinks he may need from the 
stockroom and keep it in his desk until 
used. As a result, the average salesman’s 
desk looks like a rat’s nest. The drawers 
are choked up with dog-eared and obsolete 
advertising matter fit only for the waste- 
paper basket. To save this waste, and to 
give the management better control over 
advertising supplies used by salesmen, 
J. B. Ward, Chicago sales agent for the 
Addressograph Company, fitted out a 
fire resistive cabinet as shown in the 
illustration above. Hinged-end letterhead 
boxes, obtainable at any stationery store, 
were arranged in tiers in the cabinet. 
Each box was plainly marked with the 
kind of advertising matter contained. The 
cabinet was placed in a convenient loca- 
tion in the salesroom, so that when a 
salesman wanted a certain advertising 
piece he could go to the file, open the end 
of the box containing a supply of that 
particular kind of printed matter, and 
obtain a clean, current piece quickly. This 
simple plan not only effected a saving in 
wasted material but reduced the fire 
hazard from having desk drawers clut- 
tered up with combustible papers. 


) Novel Tabbed Index for 
e Telephone Directory 


Have you ever stopped to think how 
many times a day the average telephone 
directory is referred to by different peo- 
ple in the office? Has it ever occurred 
to you how much time might be saved, 
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Tus is the cabinet where Chicago 
Addressograph salesmen find the adver- 
tising literature they are looking for filed 
according to subject 


and how much more convenient it would 
be, if your telephone books were indexed 
down the right-hand margin with alpha- 
betical tabs? A San Francisco stationer 
has worked out a sheet of celluloid let- 
ters, so that each letter when detached 
forms a guide tab. By means of a special 
adhesive carried on the celluloid tab, it 
may be quickly stuck in its proper posi- 
tion in the book.—C. W. Getcer. 


"7 Visible Call Reports 
*J. for Salesmen 


What do you do with the reports your 
salesmen send in after they have been 
checked by the sales manager and ac- 
counting department? If you are like 
most executives yon probably file them 
away “for future reference” and that is 
the end of them. They deserve a better 
fate for they represent a substantial in- 
vestment of time and money. One St. 
Louis company has a_ system which 
squeezes the last ounce of profit from 
these reports. It has designed a call- 
report, printed on one of the patented 
inter-locking cards. Instead of reporting 
his calls on slips of paper, the salesman 
reports on these light-weight cards. After 
these call-cards have been checked, the 
lower edges are marked to signal the 
results of the interview. Cards are then 
“hooked” onto the card reporting the pre- 
ceding call by accounts, and filed in a 
tray. Each tray holds the cards on several 
hundred calls, which are periodically 
cleaned out as the situations change. By 
referring to this visible record, a sales 
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manager is able to quickly visualize the 
call-by-call status of each account a 
salesman is working, and put his finge: 
on business which a salesman is over 
looking. There is nothing new, of course, 
about visible index systems for sales con 
trol, but printing call reports on inter 
locking index cards is worth considering 
When the salesman makes out his report 
he also writes a visible record for use ii 
analyzing his effort. 


4 Prize Contest Stimulates Use 
e of Salesmen’s Presentation 


When a company goes to the time and 
expense of preparing an elaborate sales 
presentation for salesmen to use in call- 
ing on dealers, it naturally wants to take 
every precaution to see that they use 
it. The Hiram Walker organization, fa- 
mous distillers, solved the problem in an 
unusual and highly effective manner. 
Their recently issued portfolio for dis- 
tributors’ salesmen is one of the most 
pretentious ever assembled, not only in 
the liquor industry, but in almost any 
other. To stimulate its use, a contest is 
being conducted in each district to see 
which salesman can show the portfolio to 
the most retailers. At the close of the 
book are two pages ruled for signatures. 
After a salesman shows the portfolio to a 
retailer, he gets him to sign. Then, on 
same date announced by the individual 
district manager, the books are inspected 
by him or a supervisor, and the distribu- 
tor’s salesman who has collected the most 
signatures from owners of stores and 
bars receives the $25 prize for the dis- 
trict. 


f= heyed Postcards for 
°). Collecting Accounts 


The use of postcards for billing or re 
questing payment has been prohibited, 
and quite properly, by the Post Office 
Department. A simple plan of using post- 
cards in connection with a follow-up sys 
tem of collecting installment accounts, 
however, has been worked out by Gene 
Redewill, piano merchant of Phoenix, 
Arizona, which keeps within the postal 
regulations and has cut collection costs 
75 per cent. Mr. Redewill explained his 
plan in this way: 

“T first send the installment customer a 
white card giving him the informatior 
concerning his account, such as the ac- 
count number, the amount of the pay- 
ments, when they fall due, etc. Then he 
is informed of the meaning of certain 
key numbers, as follows: ‘A’—Your pay 
ment is past due—please attend; ‘B’- 
Your payment is 10 days past due; ‘C’ 
Your payment is long past due; ‘D’— 
Please note penalties provided for in 
your contract. The customer is requested 
to keep the card for future reference. 

“Then, instead of sending a letter on 
the follow-ups, I use a postcard which 
says only: ‘Dear Customer—Kindly refer 
to your Record Card Number...... and 
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let us have your immediate reply to 
A—, B—, C—, D—. Your cooperation will 
be much appreciated.’ This card serves 
the same purpose as a letter requiring 
two- or three-cent postage, and is, in fact, 
even better because the customer per- 
sonally knows what the card refers to 
and thinks the postman is on to it too, 
so he hastens to make payment to head 
off receiving another postcard. It has the 
additional advantage of reaching the eye 
of the customer who does not open his 
bills or collection letters. By this system 
my costs on postage and stationery have 
been cut over 75 per cent.” 


What Are the Chances 
e of Collecting Old Accounts? 


How rapidly profit goes out of a retail 
charge account with delay in payment, 
and the inevitable rapid rise of loss with 
increasing age, is visualized by J. V. 
Smith, of Denver, a management expert 
with long retail credit experience, in a 
chart. 

The due date of a credit account is the 
danger line, declares Mr. Smith. The in- 
stant that line has been crossed, losses 
begin, “and like a rolling snowball, the 
loss ratio increases with age.” 

With credit extended in a typical way, 
declares Mr. Smith, a loss of 5 per cent 
may be expected on accounts receivable 
thirty days past due, and on accounts 
sixty days past due, the loss is 10 per 
cent. 

Approximate losses which may be ex- 
pected on accounts receivable past due 
longer periods he gives as follows: For 
90 days, 15 per cent; six months, 35 per 
cent; one year, 50 per cent; two years, 
67 per cent and three years, 75 per cent. 

The J. V. Smith chart pictures the gen- 
eral condition. It makes no pretense of 
absolute accuracy for the individual 
store. Of an individual merchant’s re- 
ceivables past due thirty days, there 
might be a loss to the store of no more 
than 2 per cent—or, perhaps, 8 per cent. 
Mr. Smith’s figures are an expert at- 
tempt to picture the collection principle. 
—Joun T. Barter. 


7 A Purchase Record for 
e Comparing Monthly Totals 


A form recently adopted by the sales 
department of the Wise Delicatessen 
Company of Berwick, Pennsylvania, 
provides a means for making instantan- 
eous comparisons between the current 
purchases and the previous month’s pur- 
chases of any individual customer. As 
explained by Edward T. Kitchen, the 
company’s accountant, this form contains 
a monthly record of the purchases of each 
size of the product, with the total value 
of the day’s purchases listed in one 
column. This section occupies the left half 
of the form. On the right half are listed 
the amount of advertising sent that dis- 
tributor, expressed in money value; any 
credits allowed for spoilage or breakage, 


and the number of tin containers sent 
out or returned. At the bottom of the 
sheet the monthly totals are compared 
with those of the previous month. 

The unusual feature of the form, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kitchen, is that the tripli- 
cate is sent to the customer for his in- 
formation. The original is retained in the 
office for sales department use, and the 
duplicate is sent to the salesman respon- 
sible for the account. That customers ap- 
preciate this service is indicated by the 
number of them who write in for their 
copies whenever there is any delay in 
sending them out. Customers check the 
reports with their records and through 
their use can check the trend of various 
sizes. 


$ Metal Tag Pleases 
e Department Store Clientele 


Through the use of the Charge-Plate, 
The Emporium of San Francisco has in- 
creased business, simplified sales routine, 
and materially reduced fraudulent pur- 
chases. 

The metal plate inclosed in a leather 
case is issued to charge customers of 
proven reliability and eliminates credit 
authorization on purchases up to $10.00. 
The plate is embossed with the name and 
address of the chargee, and an identifica- 
tion card, which is inserted in the back, 
bears his signature. Used in a small ad- 
dressing machine, the plate prints the cus- 
tomer’s name and address on the sales- 
check. But before using the plate the 
clerk has the customer sign the sales- 
check and compares the signature with 
that on the back of the plate. Where 
goods are to be delivered, the plate is 
used for printing the address label. Peo- 
ple authorized to buy on the customer's 
account are given plates in every way 
identical with that of the customer ex- 
cept that the authorized person’s signa- 
ture appears on the back of the plate in- 
stead of the customer’s. 

Advantages accruing from the use of 
the Charge-Plate include: Eliminating 
embarrassment caused _ sensitive cus- 
tomers in spelling out their names and 
addresses in public; reducing conversa- 
tion; expediting sales routine; minimiz- 
ing delivery errors due to incorrect ad- 
dress labels, saving time in paying bills; 
avoiding bookkeeping mixups where sev- 
eral accounts bear similar surnames. 

Many new accounts have been opened 
and old ones revived, with increased sales 
on active accounts, due to this new cus- 
tomer convenience. Aside from obvious 
advantages in dealings with The Em- 
porium, customers also find their charge 
plates valuable in establishing identity 
for cashing checks and performing other 
business transactions elsewhere. 

The 350 addressers, conveniently located 
through the store, are-inspected at least 
once a day to insure perfect operation. 

Other stores throughout the country 
have also adopted the system, one of the 
latest being Marshall Field and Company 
in Chicago.—Avevusta Letnarp. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES "37 





Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 


. Offset brackets permit independent free- 
dom of movement for center swing type 
ventilators—insure perfect ventilation with- 
out draughts and wind. 

2. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 

38. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, pre- 
vents all loosening due to vibration of walls 
or ceiling. 

4. 30% to 40% more light and air. 

5. Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 

6. Made of selected basswood strips, woven 
parallel with hard twist seine twine; at- 
tractive fast colors add smart, businesslike 
appearance. 

7. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 

Send for measuring chart. You incur no 


obligation in asking us to quote price. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Industrial Division 
1057 So. Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES 


For less than 2c per man per day 


Almost unbelievable | ut true sna daailv 
most unbdelievabie, Dut true and aay 


demonstrated by thousands of salesmen. 
™% Let Knickerbocker 


showhowit is done 


_ 
t ‘ without charge or 
. Me obligation. 
< 
. . 
ani fate EXECUTIVES— 
eee Get your copy of 


the only ‘‘Catalog 
of Sales Ideas 


Start now for bigger, better and more 
orders, the Knickerbocker way 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








POCKET SLIDE RULE $1 


With A-B-C-D Scales. Multiplies, divides, squares, 
takes square root, finds circumference and area of 
circles. 6 inches long—thin construction. Ne Wo 
or Celluloid. Fits in vest pocket. Send $1 in cash, 
money order, or check and receive slide rule with 
genuine leather case and instructions. 


M. MANHEIM CO., 15 E. 26th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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1400 ROOMS 
with BATH, RADIO 


oe 1°?) 


from sin 4G 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


. Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
one of Gotham’s largest and 
newest hotels, offers you 
superior accommodations for 
your hoteldollar in New ork. 
* @ One block to Times Square... 
3 blocks to 5th Avenue...8 min- 


| utes to Wall Street...69 theatres 
_ within 6 blocks. ' 


@ 32 stories of sunshine...three 
fine restaurants to choose from 


NEW YORK’S 4 STAR HOTEL , 
™ *« *« * * 


Woo 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 




















3000 oursine ROOMS 3o00 Batus 25° yp 


PRODUCTS » SERVICES 


that will help you 
—to reduce expenses 
—to increase profits 


are advertised in this issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. Turn now to the new 


Where to Buy It 


section on pages 47 and 48. 


ADVERTISING IS BUSINESS NEWS 

















































Southwestern Lines to 
Speed Up Service 


WHETHER the Texas Centennial in- 
spired it or not, as interest in the affair 
warmed up officials of the leading rail- 
roads serving the Southwest got together 
on a plan for speeding up train service. 
They proposed to reduce the running time 
from St. Louis to points in Texas from 
three to four hours, and to cut a whole 
night from the run to Mexico. The roads 
affected would be the Missouri Pacific, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 


Air-Conditioning for 
Air Liners 


NOT to be outdone by the railroads, even 
when it comes to air-conditioning, the 
United Air Lines have announced air- 
conditioned passenger planes as their lat- 
est development. New type pre-cooling 
units for the big transports have been 
placed at principal airports on the New 
York-Chicago-California airways for use 
during summer operations. During the 
winter they will be used for heating. 
Special mobile air-conditioners deliver 
1,200 cubic feet a minute of fresh, filtered, 
cooled and dehumidified air into the 
cabins of United’s three-mile-a-minute 
transports prior to their departure on 
scheduled flights. Tests show the insulated 
cabins of the air liners retain the cool 
air while the plane is ascending from the 
airport to the cool flying elevations. 


Railroads Still Buying 
New Equipment 


ALREADY this year the country’s rail- 
roads have bought more freight cars, loco- 
motives and passenger cars than they 
bought during all of 1935. In addition to 
big increases in all three of these classes 


of rolling stock, rail orders are close to 
the total 1935 figure. This announcement, 
made recently by Railway Age, went on 
to explain, “Orders for 9,677 freight cars 
placed in May brought the total orders 
of United States railways for the first 
five months of 1936 to 22,240, or 3,541 cars 
in excess of the 18,699 ordered for domes- 
tic service in the United States during the 
entire 12 months of 1935. In addition to 
being approximately 17 per cent in excess 
of last year’s 12-month figure, the 1936 
total of freight cars ordered to date is 
more than 15 times the 1,432 cars involved 
in orders reported during the comparable 
five months of 1935. 


An Open Season 
On Centennials 


BETWEEN Cleveland and Dallas-Fort 
Worth, this is going to be a good summer 
to combine business with centennials. The 
Cleveland Centennial, billed as the Great 
Lakes Exposition, opened June 27 and 
will extend to October 4. The dates of the 
Texas Centennial Exposition are June 6 
to November 29. From present reports, 
both affairs will probably reopen next 
year. 

From a business standpoint, the Cleve- 
land affair will be noteworthy for the 
way it features the romance of iron and 
coal as a headline industrial attraction, 
and for its exhibits within the classifica- 
tions of electrical goods, transportation, 
automotive, pure foods and agriculture, 
horticulture, heating and _ ventilating, 
office and business equipment, printing 
and graphic arts, and modern homes. 

Down in Texas, where Dallas and Fort 
Worth are waging merry warfare to see 
which one will dominate the hundredth 
anniversary of Texas’ freedom, the South- 
west is enjoying its first World’s Fair 
The Texas Centennial Exposition proper 
is being held at Dallas, but Fort Worth 
is putting up a strong counter-attraction 
in its Texas Frontier Centennial which 
opens July 1 and closes December 1. 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


THE Chicago Association of Commerce 
has compiled a new list of 1,800 manu- 
facturing concerns located in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. The list shows the 
names of the president, office manager 
and sales manager of the business; the 
number of male and female employees. It 
is available to non-members at a charge 
of $4.00. 
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Letterhead Specialists 


Pencils—Four Color 
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Blac, 
Colored Stationery She, 
for Sales Letters ° 
gy 
USERS of sales letters and those who lf 7 : os 
are planning direct-mail campaigns in Steel E d Stati = | : iy, for “’Tired Business Men 
the near future will not want to overlook we a a in se 3 Most business men are sick and tired of 
eLspegs ™ designs refiects quality, arrests attention an receiving the same old stereotyped ‘'goo 
oe petites eo varying te — bend gives your letters real Punch. We will gladly will" gifts. Buying them is a waste of money. 
stationery used in such promotional activ- ca ~ " . . But here's one they'll all keep and brag 
design your letterhead for you. 
> to ities. Using a different colored enve- Just write your r ieee r present letter ett blog aot mayen ae 
e you e on your prese etter- . ‘ ‘ ° - 
ent, lope with a white or colored letterhead FREE head. Abenatiel costal suggestion for a new, poet Nothing Block, = Ay + 
on may have the effect of increasing your aehudies atte at te non cee ee ee a“ he Be, Bg 
’ 0 0 gatio guaranteed. Retail price $3. 50. Liberal quan 
ars returns on the mailing. A series of tests a "Whitehall bot mene Poe + ‘with tity discounts. Engraved to your order. 
lers conducted by companies in different lines good printing. Act today. —_ sent = | oes bill. Must be seen 
‘eee J S “ o be appreciate 
irst of business proved that certain colors in WHITEHALL INCORPORATED Norma Pencil Corp. N R M A 
ars letterheadings, and envelopes too, pro- dine. ie 4.N H Cc 150 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
1es- duce better results in sales letters than mit ey ee ee See ee 
the others. In the Munising Paper Company’s Maps 
| to new portfolio, “The Color Kit for Sales Stock Cuts 
"eSS Letters,” the results of ten such tests 
936 have been set down. It is possible, with 
» is the colored envelopes and sample letter- COUNTY MAPS CUTALOG 
ved heads contained in the kit—there are STOCK CUTS 
ible thirteen colors of each—to try out the 10e Showing thousands of ready 
" : made cuts; it is free; write 
attractiveness and effectiveness of 169 today. 
lifferent color combinations. j i i ai COBB SHINN 
c r combinations With town lists and populations 4: 5 fedsn Fiase 
3: Indianapolis Indiana 
Write for sample and % 
* business getting plan | 
| Expense Books 
s 
ner N C t C tt : mi YOUR SALESMEN 
The e@W OS u ing BUFFALO, N. ¥. Deserve the best. Supply them with 
eat BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
ind E + EXPENSE BOOKS 
Duplicating Devices Get them from your stationer or write us for 
the quipment P g sample and prices 
c 6 SE | BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
me ® a | The Biggest Money-Saver | 1351 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
ex ie | a | 
n Your Office! 
ve- New Accounting Machine Adds eee 
the = * 
= on Forms 50 Inches Wide BARGAIN S 
on, SELECTIVE skip tabulation—making a Adding Machines, Typewriters,” 
ca- typewriter accounting machine print and . .g. Bcc a ggg igen ne 
on, add at will in any column on forms up circulars," cards, letters \Y Supplies. Write for FREE il- ae 
re, to 80 inches wide—is the latest develop- , es ee tustrated book of bargains! § 
ng, ment in Burroughs typewriter account- / Lopsnccnapenestteionmp. \ 520 
ng ing machines. Although it has a complex Write ti see at coe Pruitt Bldg. Sle INC. CHICAGO 
mechanism and is extremely uncanny in oe ee users’ —— 
ort action, the machine is simple to operate. ce cniemme ee rep P 
ee With it, an amount can be distributed to The MULTISTAMP CO., Inc. Printing Plates 
Ith any column or classification with a single | , > PO Ben i240 . 
th- key depression. Merely entering the | Norfolk, Va. avuU1 
ir cap on ~ ao and — $1.10 postPaio 
er e column selection key causes the car- | 7 coop PRINTING PLATES 
th riage to move to the right position ard | and QUICK SERVICE 
| f WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
on automatically print and accumulate. | th nd PRICE | LIST 
ch Amounts can be subtracted from any 
designated column. | We DANVILLE, TLLINOIS 
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Index Tabs 


Chairs—Posture 





RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 





CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 


Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 
The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
770 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Letterhead Specialists 


LETTERHEADS 








Content 20 Ib. water- $ 50 
marked bond, cockle fin- - F 
ish, size 84x11. Printed i — 


black, 1000 for $3.50. 
Includes delivery east of Rocky Mountains 
Samples on request 
LOW PRICES ON ALL PRINTING 
Office Forms, Brochures, Broadsides, etc. 
SHELLEY PRESS, Dept. B 
Pictorial Review Bldg., 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 








Tucker's Type-Designed 
Lette pr ead are distinctive, 


S$... attractive— 
business building. Write for new designs, 
prices and information about a new design for 
your approval. 

Tucker Printing Company. . . Letterhead 
Specialists, New Philadelphia, Ohio 














Advertising Lead Pencils 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 








STURGIS 


Posture Chairs 


eEasy, Quick 
Adjustments 
—No Tools 
eA Model for 
Every Need 
eSold Exclu- 
sively Through 
Office Equip- 
ment Dealers 


. 
Banish Fatigue 
It Pays 


. 
Write for 
Particulars 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Michigan 











Stapling Machines—Staples 








New PLIER MODEL 








Replacing the H.54, this new plier has 
10 new features which makes it handy 
and most desirable for general fasten- 
ing work in the office, home factory or 
school. Write us about it. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 








Labels and Seals 








HOW OLD IS YOUR 
ORGANIZATION? 
FREE to you if your firm is celebrating a 
10th, 25th, 50th or 100th Anniversary—a 
beautiful assortment of gold and silver 
foil anniversary seals. Send for yours today! 
THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 
Dept. AB-7, 1019 W. Adams St., Chicago 














Mail Sales Promotion 





WHY WASTE POSTAGE 


on lifeless letters when you can have them 
worded with a winning wiggle by 


JED SCARBORO, Maplewood, N. J. 





Binders 


Letterhead Ideas 





NEW FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


CUTS BINDER COSTS IN HALF 


@ Bind your Loose Leaf Records yourself in 
your own office. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us sample sheet showing 
size of holes and punchings and we'll make up 
a sample binder for a trial in your office. Or 
write today for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50%.” 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


CHICAGO 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET 











ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales 
letters, collection letters, special 
letters to customers, and drama- 
tized mailings of all kinds. 400 
ideas and 400 colorfully illustrat- 
ed letterhead samples you can 
use, costing over $10,000. Yours 
for $3.00. Sent on approval. Prize 
and Contest Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 











The column selection keys are round, 
white button-like keys extending across 
the front section of the carriage. Th« 
position of the keys may be changed as 
easily as tabulator stops on standari 
typewriters. 

Electric operation also contributes to 
the simplicity and ease of the machine's 
operation. The computing mechanism is 
governed electrically and so is the retur: 
of the carriage. Forms up to 30 inche: 
in width can be used on these machines 


Egry Streamlines Its 
New Tru-Pak Register 


IN ADDITION to its sleek “streamlined” 
appearance which sets a new standard 
of attractiveness for equipment of its 
type, Egry’s recently announced “400 
Line” Tru-Pak register embodies many 
major improvements in construction 
Greater speed, a wider range of useful- 
ness and easier operation are among its 
advantages. 


Portable Photo-Copying 
Apparatus for Office Data 


WITH the use of the Electro-Copyst, 
valuable or confidential letters and docu- 
ments of any kind may be reproduced 
with photographic accuracy at low cost 
and high speed, in the privacy of the 
owner’s own office. The apparatus is a 
simple photo-printer equipped with a con- 
tainer for sensitized paper and a time 
switch which automatically regulates the 
exposure time. A particularly handy fea- 
ture is the fact that the paper can be 
handled and processed in the light with- 
out becoming foggy or dimmed. With this 
device, inexpensive copies of any kind can 
be reproduced, whether written, drawn, 
stamped or printed—loose or bound in a 
book—transparent or opaque. The Elec- 
tro-Copyst is a portable office device, 
which comes in several models, and is so 
simple to operate that even the office boy 
can make copies with it, without the use 
of a dark room. 


New Illustravox Junior 


AN OUTSTANDING feature of the new 
Junior Illustravox is its portability. It 
weighs only twenty pounds and in the 
case is but little larger than a motion 
picture camera. Yet it will throw a bril- 
liant five-foot picture to cover group 
meetings of as many as fifty people. At 
the same time, it is furnished with a 
small portable screen which is carried in 
the case and which can be conveniently 
set on a table with the machine for pre- 
senting direct-selling demonstrations to 
individuals or to small groups. It will 
play either 12 or 16 inch recordings and 
although it is unusually light and small in 
size, no sacrifice has been made in the 
picture quality or in the character of the 
sound reproduction. 
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A Fateful Decision 


HE time has come when business men must 
make up their minds how they are going to 


~ 


vote in November. They must consider, in 

making that decision, not only the welfare of 
the nation, but the welfare of their business and those 
who depend upon it for their living—both employees 
and stockholders. It is a decision which should be 
made wisely, courageously and honestly. Your em- 
ployees look to you for leadership. 

For my part, I agree with Raymond Moley, co- 
author of the New Deal and editor of Today, that 
most of the lush of the two political platforms can be 
brushed aside as so many words. I also agree with 
him that, so far as business is concerned, the real and 
all-important issue that must be considered is the 
implication in the Democratic platform that if the 
New Deal receives a vote of confidence, it will seek in 
one way or another to reinstate the legislation which 
the Supreme Court held to be unconstitutional. If the 
“reactionary” justices of that court neither resign 


s 


nor die, then a “clarifying” amendment to the consti- 
tution will be sought. With billions of relief money 
available, such an amendment could undoubtedly be 
obtained from the states. For that reason, it was not 
deemed necessary to clarify the issue in the platform. 
It would not have been politically expedient to do so, 
Dr. Moley points out. 

There you have the issue. Do you, as a business man, 
want to operate under a “planned economy,” or don’t 
you? Do you want to have your business regulated by 
political appointees, or don’t you? Do you want the 
Federal Trade Commission to come snooping into your 
business, and tell you—as the Patman Act contem- 
plates—-what price you can charge your customers, 
what discount you can give them, and what advertis- 
ing allowance you can make? Do you want to knuckle 
under to a government-supported labor monopoly 
which will dictate the rules under which you can oper- 
ate your factory and office? For, make no mistake, 
there is no half-way station on the road of govern- 
ment regulation. One step makes necessary the next, 
until we aave gone all the way. 

It is idle to think that legislation such as_ the 
Clayton Act, as now amended, cannot be enforced 











because it abrogates the Bill of Rights and English 
Common Law. The Bill of Rights has been set aside 
before when the Federal Trade Commission was given 
the right under Woodrow Wilson to try cases in the 
newspapers, and issue cease and desist orders on 
the least provocation. No business man knew when 
he would be pounced upon by the agents of the com- 
mission, or when his good name would be dragged 
through the newspapers. 

It is regrettable that the issue takes this form, for 
it pits against each other two great groups of our 
people: (1) Those whose welfare stems from individual 
enterprise, and (2) those who regard business men 
as parasites, money-changers, economic bourbons and 
exploiters of labor. It is bound to provoke class 
hatreds. It is bound to sow the seed of social unrest. 
Even now, men are banding together for the deliber- 
ate purpose of obtaining by direct action, if need be, 
what they have not been able to win through peaceful 
means. The prediction has been made that if John 
Lewis succeeds in “cracking” the metal trades, he 
may be the next Democratic presidential nominee. 
Business must face the fact squarely that a Labor 
Party is in the making. It might easily supersede the 
Democratic party in 1940, just as the Labour Party 
in Great Britain superseded the Liberal Party. 

Perhaps the country would be better off with Mr. 
Lewis doing the driving. No one will deny that he is 
a great leader and a brilliant organizer. He is far 
and away the most colorful personality in the labor 
world, and with a successful general strike to his 
credit, it would be but a short step to great power. 
With ten or fifteen million organized workers he would 
be in a position to do all the things that a dictator 
must do in order to make a planned economy work. Do 
we want that in America? 

Those are points to be considered in making your 
decision. They are points which those associated with 
you in business, and whose welfare is your responsi- 
bility, must weigh well in making their decision. For 
at the polls this November, the American people will 
make a decision that will have consequences which 
cannot now be measured. It will probably be the most 
important decision since 1860.—J. C. A. 
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Anybody Can Use 
It Without Experience 


9 It Fits Into 


Every Duplicating Need 











More business for you, through 
the mails, at less expense. A money 
and a time saver for any business. 
For 15 years MULTISTAMP has 
been the favorite all-purpose dupli- 
cator. 

Makes clear, perfect copies of hand- 
writing, typing or sketching. No 
type to set. Prints office forms, sales 
letters, circulars, cards, shipping 
tags, menus, etc. 

Just rock MULTISTAMP across 
any sheet of paper—revolutionary 
new printing guides register impres- 
sions exactly where desired, auto- 
matically. 

Complete MULTISTAMP outfits 
are $35 and less; operating cost 
insignificant. 

May we send specimens of work, in 
lines kindred to yours, without 
obligation? 























{ 
\ 
{| THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc. j 
| 525 West 21st St. \ 
{ Norfolk, Va. | 
' Send me the information to prove ! 
| that MULTISTAMP can save money |! 
| for me by reducing my printing ex- ! 
, pense. I understand this request ! 
' places me under no obligation. l 
1 
| a ———— ' 
l CS . aie ; 
' 
: -.... State i 
! 
: Business__ aie siaasiibaaiaiaile } 











It Was Hot in Chicago, Too! 


To the Editor: 


July number just received, and your 
cover picture rang the bell with the office 
thermometer registering 101 degrees as 
I write. 

If a picture is attractive enough for 
you to use on your worth-while magazine, 
doesn’t it warrant a little statement? 

The locale of a picture always adds to 
its value. I’m not a fisherman but I'll bet 
a whole herd of Iowa _ grasshoppers 
against an Ethiopian taxi cab, that every 
one of your rod and reel subscribers 
would like to know where that photograph 
was snapped. It doesn’t cost anything for 
you to give this information and it adds 
a lot of interest for many of your sub- 
scribers. By the way, where was this pic- 
ture taken?—E. A. Lurxin, Newton 
Manufacturing Company, Newton, Iowa. 


Mr. Lurxin: Your suggestion is a 
splendid one and we have decided to fol- 
low it. In the future we will no longer 
keep secret the locale of the pictures on 
our cover. The July cover was made in 
Georgian Bay, Canada, a region much 
frequented by the heat sufferers of the 
Middle West. 


Urges “More Exposures of 
Gambling” 
To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you heartily for 
your discernment in publishing that ar- 
ticle by Howard McLellan, “Gambling 
Booms and Business Slumps.” 

Without giving any consideration to the 
moral aspect of gambling, the quicker 
that business men awake to the true per- 
spective of gambling and how direct is 
its effect upon their businesses the better 
will be their business. 

As editor you know, of course, how 
long it takes to penetrate so I trust you 
will keep up these splendid, needed, 
factual and informative articles on gam- 
bling—Dovetas Doo.irrie, president, 
Salesvertising Associates, Inc., Chicago. 


Mr. Doouirrie: The series of articles, 
“Gambling, a Knife in the Back of Busi- 
ness,” by Howard McLellan, which ap- 
peared in recent issues of AMERICAN 
Business created a lot of interest. The 
articles were widely reprinted and com- 
mented upon by newspapers. A recent 
issue of Liberty carried an article by a 
famous writer on the same subject. The 
Liberty article made considerable use of 
the information originally published in 
AMERICAN Bustryess. One influential south- 
ern newspaper is now in the midst of a 
campaign against gambling as the result 
of reading the articles in AMerican Bust- 
NESS. 


co) 
Wants “Fellowship in Business” 
Widely Distributed 


To the Editor: 


This note is prompted by nothing but 
sheer impulse—and also by the best rea- 
son in the world: Your July editorial in 
American Business, “Fellowship in Busi- 
ness.” That editorial, to my unimportant 
way of thinking, should be drawn off in 
wall-plaque form, suitably illuminated, 
and sent forth as a gift-gesture from 
Dartnell to every worth-while executive 
of your cognizance! It would, I assure 
you, be more than sales promotion .. . it 
would be “soul promotion.” Of which 
latter activity we still stand in extra- 
plenty need these days!—L. W. Atwoop, 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 


e 
Claims We Are Too Highbrow 


To the Editor: 


In talking with our state manager in 
Ohio last week, he said that he was a 
subscriber to “System” for a number of 
years. 

His criticism of the magazine was that 
of late years many of the articles appear- 
ing in it might have been readily under- 
standable by an expert accountant or an 
experienced office manager, but were en- 
tirely over the heads of the rank and file. 

I don’t know anything about the facts, 
but just thought that you might be inter- 
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THE SYSTEM: 

(1) All your forms written at one typing; 

(2) Thousands of sets of these forms 
printed on one continuous Fanfold 
strip of paper; 

(3) This Fanfold strip automatically fed 
into a Fanfold machine in an endless 
chain; 

(4) Carbons automatically inserted in 
each set of forms and used over and 
over again! 

That's the service performed by the famous 

Fanfold Forms and Underwood Elliott 

Fisher Fanfold Machines. All the operator 

does is type—and remeve the completed 

work. Many a machine has paid for itself 
in the first few months. 

Ask practically any railroad. Ask manu- 
facturers in hundreds of lines. Let them 
tell you of Fanfold’s remarkable efficiency. 
How it provides every department... 
sales, production, shipping; credit, pur- 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


Wlachines 


* 


chasing, accounting... with the necessary 
instructions more quickly, more accurately 
and at a lower cost than any other avail- 
able system. 

Today, Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold 
Machines cost less than ever. New low 
prices begin at $190. At this figure thev 
offer even greater savings to any 
business with multiple forms to 
write. Telephone the nearest Un- 
derwood Elliott Fisher Branch or 
mail the coupon. Every machine 
is backed by nation-wide, com- 
pany-owned service facilities. 

























Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines... Typewriters .. Adding Ma- 
chines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
& 


—_— 
Va A » Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
A 


Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please mail without obligation to me free 


copy of ‘‘Modern Record Writing the Fan- 
fold Way.”’ 


Name. 





Address —————E —_——. 


~ AR&S 8-36 
City ee og 
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The Patman Act Doubles 


Usefulness of this New 
Dartnell Book 


* 
200 Pages ¢« Just Published 








Some of the 
Problems Discussed 


The regulation of quantity discounts 
as a factor in controlling price-cutting 
and loss-leader selling. 

* + * 


A consideration of the question: Shall 
chain organizations be classed as re- 
tailers or wholesalers in contracts 
drawn under state laws? 

* - - 


Model price agreement used by the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associ- 
ation which qualifies under the so- 
called “California” model. 

* * * 


What about advertising and other al- 
lowances? Should they be stopped 
either through federal legislation or 
through some new form of NRA? 

* ~ * 


Legal pitfalls that must be sidestepped 
in any program of operation under the 
existing state laws pending their final 
disposition by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


* * * 


Dangers to brand owners in agitating, 
too vigorously, for laws which in the 
eyes of the consumer are intended to 
raise prices and add to the cost of liv- 
ing. Fallacy of this thinking. 


* * * 


The right of refusal to sell and impor- 
tant legal decisions concerning it. Cir- 
cumstances under which this right 
may be used without fear of contra- 
vening Sherman Act. 

os * 7 


Probable effect of price protective 
legislation and activities on the ac- 
ceptance and sale of private brands as 
compared with brands owned and 
controlled by manufacturers. 
* *- . 

The report is in the form of a cloth cov- 
ered book of 200 pages—5\% x 8 inches 
in size—and is priced at $2.00 a copy 
with a discount for quantities of twelve 
or more. 


CONTROL OF RESALE PRICES 


By Roy W. Jounson, Wn. H. INGERSOLL 
and GiLBERT H. MontaGuE 


HE recently passed Robinson-Patman Act puts new teeth in Federal 

Trade Commission’s control over price policies. Ten states now have 
Fair Trade Acts ... The California law has been upheld in California 
Important legislation is pending in Congress ... How is the legalizing of 
price protection going to affect your selling and merchandising policies? How 
can you take advantage of this tremendously important development to pro- 
tect your trade-marks and brands against price-cutters and exploiters? 
In this new Dartnell report three nationally recognized authorities give you 
the benefit of their thinking on the most vital merchandising problem 








confronting American business today. 


PRICE-CUTTING vs. PRICE-MAINTENANCE 


ROY W. JOHNSON points out what he considers some 
of the dangers of price-maintenance from the standpoint 
of the national advertiser and the manufacturer of 
branded merchandise sold through established channels 
of distribution. In his crystal clear style he reviews the 
failure of previous efforts to legalize retail price-fixing, 
and points out some of the merchandising dangers in 
current state trade acts. He reviews questions raised by 
various forms of contracts; the omnibus contract device; 
“‘wrongful” intent in contracts, etc. 


GILBERT H. MONTAGUE, noted New York at- 
torney and chairman of the New York Bar’s committee 
on Fair Trade legislation, discusses the legal philosophy 
underlying the various state acts and the legal pit-falls 
and difficulties which they hold for the manufacturer or 
seller. His carefully considered opinion may save you 
a great deal of money. 


WM. H. INGERSOLL, founder of the American Fair 
Trade League and for twenty years a champion of the 
right of a manufacturer to protect his good-will rights 
through legalized price-maintenance, presents the af- 
firmative argument. He also offers a definite solution to 
the whole perplexing problem. Mr. Ingersoll probably 
knows more about the subject than any other man in 
the country. Since 1912, when a partner in Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, of dollar watch fame, he has been 
a leader in the battle to insure the position of the inde. 
pendent dealer and to protect brand owners against 
predatory price-cutting. He has fought to obtain legis- 
lation recognizing the good-will rights which a maker 
has in his marks, In this report, Mr. Ingersoll for the 
first time bares the story of that twenty-year battle, 
and offers a number of concrete suggestions out of that 
experience for the shaping of policies involving the 
control of resale prices. 


On Approval to Business Executives, $2.00 


Tae DartNevt Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


0 Invoice Company 
i eee . 


ae 


Send subject to examination and ten-day approval .. . 
“The Control of Resale Prices’ by Johnson, Ingersoll and Montague. 


..... copies of the 200-page Dartnell Report No. 501— 


0 Invoice Me Personally 


Position..... 
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ested in hearing this from somebody out 
on the firing line. I cannot imagine the 
present publisher of American Business 
making this mistake, because I have al- 
ways thought that I could see in the ma- 
terial that you get out, a very careful and 
effective effort to avoid just the mistake 
mentioned.—H. L. Demine, Sinclair Re- 
fining Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Demine: Thank you, Mr. Deming, 
for passing on this frank comment about 
American Business. Before AMERICAN 
Business magazine took over “System” 
and combined it with American Business 
it is possible that some of the articles 
which appeared were highly technical and 
were addressed only to expert account- 
ants, but we do not believe that your 
friend could claim that there have been 
any “highbrow” articles in the magazine 
for more than a year. Take, for example, 
the article in this issue by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration; it is plainly and simply written, 
yet it describes in considerable detail the 
accounting and management methods 
which were responsible for saving millions 
of dollars at Studebaker. 


co] 

More Social Security 
Payroll Headaches 
To the Editor: 


Have you any information from sub- 
scribers among the grocery chains, con- 
cerning plans for making retail store pay- 
rolls under the Federal Social Security 
Act? 

Our retail store payrolls have always 
been made in the store each Saturday by 
the store manager. Alabama, where we 
operate five stores, has already ratified 
this act and we are now deducting 9/10 
of 1 per cent from each person’s pay, in- 
cluding part-time clerks. The trouble we 
are having in these five stores causes us 
to see large quantities of grief ahead 
when on January 1, 1937, we have to do 
this in all of our 380 units. 

We have figured on paying everyone 
by check, letting each week’s payroll run 
a week late, but this plan has many ob- 
jections also. 

We have seen quite a number of plans 
proposed but they do not fit the chain 
store grocery business. If you have any 
information along this line, we would like 
to have it—C. R. Barnett, personnel 
manager, Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia, 


To the Editor: 


As a subscriber for a number of years 
to the American’ Bustness—combined 
with “System”—I am writing to see if I 
can get some suggestions or ideas on the 
application of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act, with respect to Old Age Pen- 
sions. In brief, the law provides that the 
employer must deduct 1 per cent from the 
employee’s pay and that amount together 
with 1 per cent eontributed by the em- 
ployer must be paid to the government. 

I have in mind one company, which in 
addition to its officials and supervisors on 
a monthly payroll, pays wages (in cash) 


yi ; go smoother 
OM C Wuy/s Ctl CUSIE!... 


Dictaphone doubles an executive's ability 
to get things done. It brings thought and 
action closer together. It lets men and 
their secretaries do a day’s work apiece, 
independent of each other’s time and con- 
venience. In office after office, Dictaphone 
is piling up the evidence that its benefits 
are not peculiar to any special type of per- 
son, nor to any special type of business. 
Wherever there’s office work to be done, 
Dictaphone helpsgetit done moresmooth- 
ly, moreaccurately, more resultfully. 


There’s a place for this help in your 
office. There’s a way for you to check that 
without a dollar's outlay. Send us the 
coupon below today. Read the booklet, 
““What’s An Office Anyway?” 


Then let 
us lend you the equipment to put this 
modern dictating machine through 
fruitful paces right on your job—and 
completely at our expense. There are facts 
behind the growing Trend to Dictaphone 
that you owe yourself. Why not get after 
them right now? 


he Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 


Bausch & Lomb Optical C ) 
ochester, N Y 








Available in either 
the Desk or De Luxe 
Cabinet Models, Dic- 
taphone fits easily 
into any executive 
working layout. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
() I want to see your representative 


on 


INI se ccicnccensenenccrenianisienessiiaicnncnseianninaiineaiaeniemnianannsttetinmnanitane 


Address 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone 
o which 


7 Corporation, Makers of Dict ating. yoy Ft ged Accessorie 
re aid Trade-Mark is Apphed. 


' 

' 

t 

' 

- . H 

Please send me my copy of “What's An Office Anyway?” : 
' 

' 

' 

' 


Paul Palmer 
American Merc 
New York, N.Y 


@ 






Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, Md. 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. T. French Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 


In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
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THE ONE WRITING SYSTEM:- 


Dit TO 


DITTO cCoPIES 


direct from your 
pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten 
original - +--+: : 
Lew use no stencil and no type 


when you use Ditto, and there is 
no carbon to pack. Simply typewrite, 
write or draw with Ditto ribbon, pen- 
cils or inks on ordinary bond paper, 
take that original to Ditto and make 
your copies. 

Ditto reproduces eight colors in 
one operation, on any weight of paper 
from tissue to card stock and on any 
size sheet up to 20 x 34 inches. 
Bulletins, accounting reports, orders 
and invoices, production tickets, tags, 
and payroll records are only a few of 
countless jobs on which Ditto can 
save you money. 


Write for our book 
“Copies— Their 
Place in Business”. 
It tells how Ditto 
will save money 
in your business. 
No obligation. 


Please send me your new book ‘‘Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 


Concern <a 
Name 

Address 

City _ 


Nature of Business 


DITTO, inc. 


2231 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS 


| direct at some 3,000 stores, and these are 
entered on their weekly sales report in 
the space provided. For these latter, I 
want to devise and describe a plan for 
above, having in mind the following major 
points: 

1. As little bookkeeping as possible 

2. Simplification 

3. Least amount of irritation to em- 

ployee 

Trust I have made this clear enough 
without going into details, and that you 
will be able to give some ideas or a plan 
that may assist in covering this situation. 


Messrs. BARNETT AND Hutton: I think 


by the Social Security Laws. 
* 

Late News of Drought 
and Heat 


article on the “Effect of the Drought and 





| Corporation. Mr. Souther says: 


“Business in many lines is excellent. | 


| Northern Wisconsin and Northern Michi- 
| gan along the lake line is a great resort 
area and the tourist business is the best 
in five years. They come in endless 
streams and it is often impossible to pro- 
vide them with reservations. I have been 
in tourist headquarters where requests 


for reservations were being received both | 


by wire and mail, 
“The latter part of the past week I 
| was in upper Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Not much in the 
way of crops is grown in these areas, but 


there are large paper and pulp mills, and | 


all are going at a high rate, which has 
revived the logging industry in those 
| areas. Both the Chicago Tribune and the 
| Minneapolis Journal have big paper 
| plants in the Upper Michigan Peninsula. 
“Wisconsin is the nation’s leading dairy 

| state and an excellent farming territory. 
| Rains came in time to save crops and 
pastures. Three big forest fires that had 

| been raging in the northern part of the 


| state were extinguished by the heavy rains 


of last Saturday. 


“The Maurer-Greusel Company, our | 


Milwaukee distributor, and the Northern 


Hardware & Supply Company, Menomi- | 
| nee, Michigan, our distributor in the | 


| Upper Peninsula, are both doing a much 
greater business than they did a year ago. 
“In Iowa, the Hieb Distributing Com- 
pany, our distributor at Des Moines, is 
doing a bigger business now than it had 

| all season, and its business is vastly 


greater than it was a year ago. Iowa will | 

have a good corn crop. Of course, there | 
i 

but | 


| are some counties that are gone, 


both of you gentlemen can obtain a great | 
deal of help from a publication recently | 
issued by the Burroughs Adding Ma- | 
| chine Company called “Modern Payroll | 
Methods.” This folder contains sugges- | 
tions for compiling information required | 


Received too late for inclusion in the | 


Dry Weather,” is an interesting statement | 
from J. Howard Souther, district man- | 
| ager for parts of Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- | 
| sin and Michigan, for the Crosley Radio | 


“Miss Jones, it's 
5 minutes to 5 
o'clock, but I 
must send 60 
copies of this 
price change by 
air mail tonight” 





| —Mitter E. Hurron, Lansdown, Penn. | 


Typing time 5 minutes. 
Direct to DITTO 
without re-typing. 
Operation of machine 
—2 minutes. 
Job complete ot 5:02. 
Total elapsed time 
—7 minutes. 


DITTO Is THE 


fastest way to 
make Copies—No 
stencil, no type, no 
engravings: : : : 
[TJS five minutes before closing 


time, and you have new prices or 
other data of real importance to put 
into salesmen’s hands. Type the 
prices or bulletin with Ditto Ribbon, 
sign with Ditto Ink, and the com- 
munication to 50 or 150 salesmen is 
in the mail in 6 or 7 minutes at a 
cost of less than one air mail stamp. 


There is no inking, no retyping; 
manuscript signature perfectly repro- 
duced; all colors are copied in one 
operation; a fraction of the chance 
for error because only one writing is 


required. 


To find out how 
Ditto can help 
you, write for our 
new book “Copies 

Their Place in 
Business.” No cost 
or obligation. 


WAHLSAS ONILIYUM JNO FHI 


Please send me your new book ‘“Copies— 
Their Place in Business” describing Ditto’s 
remarkable flexibility. No obligation. 


Concern 
Name 

Address 
City__ 


Nature of Business 


DITTO, inc. 


2232 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 


| crops for the state as a whole will be good. | 


been hit hard.” 


| Nebraska, on the other hand, really has | 


DITTO? DITTOG® 


Mm DITTO *DITTO 





